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SCIENCE AND THE AMERICAN TRADITION* 


by James B. ConaNT 


President of Harvard University 


We are gathered here tonight, I take it, because we believe 
that “to be ignorant of what occurred before you were born is to be 
always a child.” I count it a privilege to give the address at this 
annual dinner of a society dedicated to a furtherance of the study 
of the history of this state; I am particularly glad to be here when 
you are dedicating a new addition to your building and in the 
twenty-fifth year of the presidency of Mr. Arthur Johnson, who 
has done so much for the society and the state of Ohio. I count 
it a privilege to be here because I believe so strongly in the im- 
portance of a sense of history as a stabilizing force in the life of 
both an individual and a community. 

John Selden, the writer of one of the earlier significant 
English social histories, laid down in 1618 a doctrine about his- 
torical studies which I venture to think might be the platform of 
all of us who have a deep interest in the past. After speaking of 
historical truth as a deterrent to “the many ridiculous impostures 
thrust on the too credulous by those which stumble on in the road,” 
he gives a balanced judgment as to the use and abuse of anti- 
quarian zeal: 


For, as on the one side, it cannot be doubted but that the too studious 
affectation of bare and sterile antiquity, which is nothing else but to be 
exceeding busy about nothing, may soon descend to a dotage; so on the 
other, the neglect or only vulgar regard of the fruitful and precious part 
of it, which gives necessary light to the present in matters of state, law, 
history, and the understanding of good authors, is but preferring that 
kind of ignorant infancy which our short life alone allows us, before 
the many ages of former experience and observation which may so 


* This is the text of an address delivered at the sixty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, held at the Ohio State 
Museum, Columbus, April 14, 1950. 
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accumulate years to us, as if we had lived even from the beginning of 
time. 


In short, either history is devoid of meaning, in which case 
we should adjourn this meeting now, or else the study of the past 
must enrich our understanding of the present. And if there was 
ever a present when men needed aids to understanding, it would 
seem to be these anxious, complex days of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. 

My thesis tonight can be summed up in a relatively few 
words: a study of the history of the American nation on the one 
hand, and of the development of the activity we call science on 
the other, shows that certain basic presuppositions are common to 
both enterprises. If that be true, I venture to believe that in an 
age of technology the two traditions must mutually support and 
reinforce each other; a country where this occurs will be power- 
ful because of its dynamic quality, and in competition with a more 
static system will eventually win out. Needless to say, the con- 
trasting system which I have in mind is that found on the other 
side of the iron curtain. 

Science and the American tradition go hand in hand; in the 
Soviet Union the tradition of science is diametrically opposed to 
the philosophy of the Communist regime. Therefore, in the long 
run, a competition between the free countries of the world and 
those which lie within the orbit of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat must result in a victory for freedom. This is the conclu- 
sion I draw from my study of history; this is the light a study of 
the past seems to me to throw on the perplexing years that lie 
ahead. 

But my cautious optimism about the future, I must admit, is 
based on one assumption, namely, that we can avoid another 
global war. If that assumption proves false, my optimism largely 
disappears. Not that I wish to be counted among those extremists 
who talk of the end of civilization or the human race if we and 
the Soviet Union start dropping atomic bombs on one another. 
There are large, densely populated areas of the world which lie 
outside any possible belligerent zones in such a global war. There 
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are large cities with ancient traditions, cultural centers, particu- 
larly to the south of both Russia and ourselves; at the worst these 
would remain untouched. Perhaps it is the fated task of those of 
us now living in the United States to develop our own civilization 
in these uncertain days merely in order to transmit it to the sur- 
vivors of World War III in other lands. It would be no inglorious 
mission. But I for one refuse to assume any such outcome of our 
labors. I believe with intelligence, patience, and good luck we 
can get through the balance of this century without another global 
war; and if we can, I have every confidence that the free peoples 
of the world will win the ideological struggle of our times. 


This favorable outcome of a long period of tension, of un- 
certainty, of sacrifice, of struggle seems to me predicted on the 
basis of that knowledge which we who are gathered here hold in 
such high esteem, namely, history. The history of the American 
people has been the history of increasing democracy, of increas- 
ing concern with the welfare of all the people—slow but sure 
progress toward the goals of equality and tolerance, of “the maxi- 
mum of individual liberty,” “the minimum of class distinction.” 
I should be the last to undervalue the significance of all these 
elements in our tradition. But the one I wish to emphasize here 
tonight goes back far beyond the founding of this republic. This 
is the tradition of local autonomy, local responsibility, local initi- 
ative—the vigorous independence of groups of individuals which 
gradually became tempered by a tolerance for the conflicting 
opinions of other groups. One could show how these ideas have 
been effective in producing the present cultural pattern in the 
United States, including our devotion to an economic system in 
which there are literally millions of centers of initiative and de- 
cision. The local basis of our free school system, the almost 
chaotic diversity of our methods of providing education beyond 
the high school, many segments of our religious life—all reflect 
the same ancient and solid belief in the value of independence 
for small bodies of men. 

Before showing how the same unconscious suppositions un- 
derlie science as well as the American notion of independence, 
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let me remind you of what some historians have to say about the 
origins of this important element in the conglomerate we designate 
the American way of life. You will pardon my parochialism as 
a New Englander, I feel sure, if I point out that there are those 
who believe the form of church government set up by the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony three hundred years ago is the point of origin. 
Those of you who are Congregationalists or have affinity with that 
branch of Protestantism may be inclined to agree with an historian 
who sees in the first platform of the congregational form of 
church discipline the beginnings of our liberties. He speaks of 
“the very small mustard seed . . . which should ensure freedom 
of action to each local New England congregation.” “From this 
seed,” he goes on to say, “there grew the great tree of religious 
and civil liberty.” 

Other writers trace back the idea of the independence of each 
congregation not to New England but to Old England, to the 
triumphs of Cromwell’s army and the rise of the independent 
party in the parliament of those days. But it is not for an amateur 
historian to attempt to enter into a detailed analysis of the inter- 
play of religious, social, and political forces in the seventeenth 
century which are reflected in the history on this continent of 
almost all the Protestant faiths. Suffice it to say that the Congre- 
gational or independent method of organizing religious worship 
as contrasted with the Presbyterian or the Episcopalian has surely 
been one highly important factor in reinforcing the parallel 
method of organizing political units. 

If in matters of doctrine it was right and proper for small 
groups of earnest men to take their spiritual destiny into their 
own hands, then too it was right and proper for local groups to 
determine their own political future. It hardly seems to me a 
matter of accident that in those portions of the country that were 
settled by pioneers who brought the Congregational type of church 
discipline, political independence has flourished with special vigor. 
Unless I am much mistaken, the history of this state is a case in 
point. 

But I must rescue myself from an overconcern with the 
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drama of the settlement of the West—the making of the United 
States—and pass from the American tradition to a characteriza- 
tion of science. Before doing so let me ask you to note that I have 
not been talking about the tradition of individual freedom. In- 
dividual freedom is something else again—of vast importance, of 
course, and closely related to the independence of like-minded 
groups of men. But in the doctrinal field as in the political, the 
notion of individual freedom if pushed to its extreme leads logi- 
cally to philosophic anarchy. This is another strain in the Ameri- 
can tradition, represented by Thoreau. To be sure, some would 
say it is this strain in the American tradition that is allied to 
science, but that is not my view. 

There is an element of discipline in science which is mingled 
in a strange way with the basic notion of free inquiry, and above 
all, with a communal acceptance of the significance of a course 
of action. A combination of these three elements, I submit, is 
likewise to be found in the realm of religious thought as expressed 
in the independent congregations, and in the realm of politics by 
the town meeting. 

Let me trespass on your time a little further, if I may, by 
explaining more fully what I have in mind. In the first place, 
experimental science—astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology— 
is of significance not as a body of “explanations” of the universe 
but because it is a dynamic human activity. Leaving aside en- 
tirely all the practical applications of scientific findings to med- 
icine, agriculture, industry, and war, and looking only at what 
we often call “pure science,” I would maintain the following 
thesis: if all the laboratories were closed tomorrow and no fur- 
ther experimentation were permitted, science as we know it would 
automatically cease; our scientific knowledge would be trans- 
formed from a living, growing, expanding entity to a set of dog- 
mas. Time does not permit me to buttress my proposition. Those 
of you who are scientists I feel sure will grant the correctness of 
my contention. 

My second point about science is this: ever since the days of 
the amateur scientists of the seventeenth century, science has been 
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not a purely individual affair but a social activity; in a sense a 
communal activity. Yet it has been independent of government, 
of any external authority, and like the independent churches of 
the seventeenth century has rejected all attempts even within its 
own domain to set up governing officials or authoritarian boards. 
It has rejected the equivalent of bishops and presbyters alike. 
Yet it has had a sort of discipline. In science there gradually 
emerges, often after violent battles, an agreed-on scientific opin- 
ion. There is neither total anarchy nor monolithic uniformity in 
science; there is the recognized right of individual dissent, but 
the dissenter must be ready to do battle for his views. There is 
no recognized rule of the majority, neither appointed nor elected 
officials have any power; there is the accepted premise that scien- 
tific inquiry is important and that a science can be advanced by 
controversy related to experiment and observation. Change is 
considered desirable and is taken as a matter of course. 


Modern science is a vast fabric woven of many threads. To 
trace any one of them back over the course of a century or two 
would be to run into heresy, that is, vigorous dissent, from what 
was then orthodoxy; but the clash of opinion was not sterile but 
fruitful, the opposing camps of scientists in the major conflicts 
eventually produced new advances by the very divergence of their 
views. I submit that the history of the United States has not been 
dissimilar. Turn to any number of the great issues which have 
profoundly moved our people. Who can say that except in a few 
instances the right lay entirely on the one side or the other? Is it 
not rather that out of the conflict came new views, better prospects 
for the welfare of the people, of the nation, and of our institu- 
tions? So at least it seems to me. Free inquiry within an ac- 
cepted framework of reason and one set of value judgments has 
produced what we call science; a free competition of ideas has 
each generation refined the concepts of this American society of 
free men. 

Twenty-five years ago anyone putting forward the thesis I am 
upholding here tonight would have had difficulty in making a 
contrast; he would have been hard put to it to find a contrasting 
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picture to the one he was painting of the union of the traditions 
of science and those of a free society. Alas, today the contrast 
is readily at hand. Indeed, to my mind, it is the fundamental 
issue which divides the world. Incredible as it seems to many of 
my generation, the Soviet Union is not only a brutal police state 
—that the world has often seen—but a society which bases all its 
actions on an authoritarian philosophy of science. I use these 
words advisedly. For dialectical materialism as developed by 
Lenin and now interpreted by the handful of men who control the 
Communist party in Russia (and the world) places science in a 
central position. That may be flattering to the scientist, but we 
now realize full well the price he pays. There is no free play for 
the dissenters; there is on the contrary a ruling doctrine, an over- 
riding official philosophy. And what is more important, there is 
an official group to determine what is orthodox and what is not. 
The authority of this tribunal acknowledges no limitations; the 
whole field of science is quite as much within its jurisdiction as 
politics or economics. Indeed, one may perhaps say even more, 
for as I said a moment ago, the founders of the party doctrine 
early placed the sciences in the forefront of their philosophy. 

As a consequence there is a party doctrine in biology based 
on the work of Lysenko. This work has been challenged by almost 
all non-party biologists both inside and outside Russia. But what- 
ever may be Lysenko’s shortcomings as an experimenter and a 
theorist, he must be a skillful intriguer, for he stands high in the 
inner circles of the Communist party. Once his views were de- 
clared consistent with “dialectical materialism,” all other opin- 
ions were declared bourgeois and anti-revolutionary. Biologists 
on the other side of the iron curtain who once ventured to disagree 
with Lysenko have now recanted. This is no solitary case. There 
is a party line in philology, believe it or not. There is the begin- 
ning of a party doctrine in atomic physics. Incredible things are 
being said and written by the leaders of Soviet science. 

The world is divided, then, not so much by differences in 
forms of government or in the organization of economic life 
(great and important as these differences are), but by the distinc- 
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tion between a dynamic and a static philosophy of thought and 
action. The Soviet system is static as all authoritarian systems 
are. In the long run in this atmosphere new ideas in science 
cannot develop any more than they can in politics or economics. 
Here there are no centers of initiative, no local autonomy of in- 
dependent groups; clashes between rival camps of thinkers are 
soon ordered to cease and the issues settled by appeal to a single 
philosophy as interpreted by the high priests in the Kremlin. 
Technology, the application of scientific knowledge to specific 
problems can proceed under these conditions. It is so proceeding 
at a rate faster than some of us had thought possible, no doubt of 
that. For the short run, in terms of efficiency the Soviet system 
may seem to have a certain advantage over us. But for the longer 
run I cannot see how an essentially static authoritarian philos- 
ophy can compete with a dynamic philosophy in an age when tech- 
nology is of such vast importance for peace and war. 


Therefore, I conclude as I began with the praise of history, 
and with a cautious optimism about the future drawn from the 
history of science and of the American people. As long as we 
stay true to our traditions, so long we will be in the course of a 
strong current of history which has vastly extended the boundaries 
of human knowledge and, as a by-product, transformed medicine, 
agriculture, industry, and alas, the art of war. There are a few 
in this country who from time to time moan because we have no 
single unifying national philosophy. These people would do well 
to look carefully at the Soviet scene. They would do well to ex- 
amine more closely the history of our republic. If they do so 
they will realize the vast sources of strength that are inherent in 
that strange benign chaos we call the democratic way of life. 
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WAYNE’S PEACE WITH THE INDIANS OF THE OLD 
NORTHWEST, 1795* 


by Dwicut L. SmitH 
Instructor in History, Ohio State University 


Far from being the least of the many problems with which 
the United States had to contend at its beginning was the settling 
of difficulties between the Indians and whites on the frontier. If 
the new nation were to grow in size, as apparently it was doing, 
the native Indians would have to be removed, absorbed, or ex- 
tirpated, either voluntarily or by force. The decade from 1783 
to 1793 was one in which neither voluntary nor forcible means 
brought a solution. Peace emissaries and military expeditions 
alike suffered defeat, and the Indians became more and more rest- 
less and unsettled. Only after a carefully planned and executed 
campaign by General “Mad Anthony” Wayne were the Indians 
faced with no other alternative but to make peace. This was ac- 
complished by the Treaty of Greene Ville, August 3, 1795. 


When the American Revolution was officially ended with the 
exchange of treaty ratifications by the United States and Great 
Britain on May 12, 1784, the Indians had neither been consulted 
about the treaty nor mentioned in it." The war was only sus- 
pended in the interior by the peace between the United States and 
Great Britain. A supplementary peace was necessary, therefore, 
to liquidate the war in the West. Congress attempted to effect a 
general settlement, and referred the problem of conciliating the 


* This is the text of a paper given at the forty-third annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Oklahoma City, April 20-22, 1950. 

+A British officer described the great disgust which prevailed among the In- 
dians when they learned of the proposed treaty and its boundaries. Allen Maclean 
to Frederick Haldimand (abstract), May 18, 1783, in “Calendar of Haldimand Col- 
lection,” Report on Canadian Archives (37 vols., Ottawa, 1882-1929), 1886, pp. 32-33. 
The Calendar of the Haldimand Collection is in three volumes scattered through the 
Reports for the years 1884 through 1889. The abstract of the letter referred to above 
o in Volume II, which, with its own pagination, begins at the end of the Report for 
1886. 
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Indians to a special committee for study. The committee pro- 
posed a general boundary line to follow the course of the Great 
Miami River in Ohio from its mouth to the mouth of the Mad 
River in present Dayton, thence northward to the Maumee River, 
and down that river to Lake Erie.” George Washington suggested 
much the same boundary plus the inclusion of the settlement 
at Detroit.’ The report of a subsequent committee, under Thomas 
Jefferson’s chairmanship, advocated a westward shift of the pro- 
posed boundary, with the meridian line “passing through the low- 
est point of the rapids of the Ohio” and extending to the northern 
boundary of the United States. Realizing that congress lacked 
the means of raising an overwhelming force needed to impose the 
general settlement envisioned by the previous committee, it was 
now advocated that separate negotiations and separate treaties be 
made with the several tribes “at different times and places.” * 


Actually the hardy frontiersmen were given free reign to 
invade the Indian country. They gave no heed to the unenforce- 
able orders of congress against the private purchase and occupa- 
tion of Indian lands. Piecemeal treaties were negotiated in hopes 
that the combined efforts would at least roughly approximate a 
settlement of the problem.’ Peace became more, rather than less, 
tenuous as the Indians observed that the treaties were not adhered 
to by the whites. Sporadically, raids and depredations continued 
and increased on the frontier. The problem was not being solved. 
To survive, the frontiersman had to be as adept with his gun as he 
was efficient with his ax. Nor was the Indian alone responsible. 
Henry Knox asserted that “the injuries and murders have been so 
reciprocal, that it would be a point of critical investigation to 
know on which side they have been the greatest.” He urged upon 


*The full committee report of October 15, 1783, is given in Worthington C. 
Ford and others, eds., Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (34 vols., 
Washington, 1904-37), XXV, 680-688. 

®* Washington to James Duane, September 7, 1783, in John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., 
The Writings of George Washington (39 vols., Washington, 1931-44), XXVII, 133-140. 

*The full committee report of March 19, 1784, is given in Ford, Journals o} 
the Continental Congress, XXVI, 152-155. 

° Treaties of Fort Stanwix, October 22, 1784; Fort McIntosh, January 21, 


1785; Fort Finney, January 31, 1786; and Fort Harmar (two treaties), January 9, 
1789. 
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Washington the definite need for something to be done and pre- 
dicted that “unless some dicisive | sic] measures are immediately 
adopted to terminate those mutual hostilities, they will probably 
become general among all the Indians northwest of the Ohio.” ° 


As early as July 1789 the president began to collect from all 
possible sources information relative to the situation so that he 
might be able to form a just opinion and reach some definite de- 
cisions.’ Three months later he issued instructions to Arthur St. 
Clair, governor of the Northwest Territory, to ascertain whether 
the Indians were more inclined to war or peace. If the latter, 
then steps should be taken to secure it at once. If not peace, and 
hostilities should continue against the frontiers, then “you are 
hereby authorized and empowered ... to call... for such de- 
tachments of militia [from Pennsylvania and Virginia] as you 
may judge proper.” Washington thereby committed himself to 
whatever decision St. Clair should make. Knox tempered these 
instructions by pointing out to St. Clair that a general treaty made 
with the Indians was greatly to be desired and that he should bend 
every effort towards that end.* 


Inasmuch as the government was not yet ready or prepared 
to chastise the “renegades,” St. Clair was quite willing to attempt 
a peaceful solution. He was dubious, nevertheless, as to whether 
this might be obtained at all without the display and possibly the 
use of force.” 

In April 1790 St. Clair dispatched Antoine Gamelin, Indian 
agent, trader, and notary public at Vincennes, to the tribes and 
villages of the Wabash River and to the Miami nations residing 
on the Maumee River. He carried a message which indicated 
that the United States desired to establish a general peace with 


°Knox to Washington, June 15, 1789, in American State Papers (38 vols., 
Washington, 1832-61), Indian Affairs, I, 12-14. 

* Tobias Lear to William Jackson, July 22, 1789, in Clarence E. Carter, comp. 
and ed., The Territorial Papers of the United States (14 vols., Washington, 1934- 

), II, The Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, 1787-1803, .199. 

* Washington to St. Clair, October 6, 1789, in American State Papers, Indian 
Affairs, 1, 96-97; Knox to St. Clair, December 19, 1789, in Carter, Territorial Papers, 
The Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, Il, 224-226. 

*St. Clair to Knox, January 26, 1790, in William H. Smith, ed., The St. Clair 
Papers (2 vols., Cincinnati, 1882), II, 132-133. 
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all the neighboring Indians, but which at the same time firmly 
stated that they must abstain from further depredations. Gamelin 
returned from his mission without having succeeded in making 
peace. Upon receipt of this news, St. Clair decided to carry out 
offensive operations against the Indians. In this he received the 
concurrence of Knox, who felt there was no other alternative but 
“to extirpate, utterly, if possible, the said banditti.” *° 


A punitive expedition was prepared for early fall by which 
the United States was to demonstrate its power by destroying the 
crops and villages of the Indians with a sudden stroke. General 
Josiah Harmar’s army of militia and regulars marched in mid- 
October to the principal Indian towns on the Maumee River only 
to find them deserted. Supplies, corn fields, and five Miami vil- 
lages were destroyed. In two encounters with the Indians under 
the leadership of the Miami chief Little Turtle, however, the 
Americans were routed and driven back in disorder. Encour- 
aged by this, which they interpreted from their standpoint as be- 
ing a complete failure for Harmar, the Indians became bolder. 
On January 2, 1791, a band of Shawnee massacred about half 
the inhabitants of the Big Bottom settlement, about forty miles up 
the Muskingum River from Marietta in Ohio. Rufus Putnam de- 
clared that “the Indians were much elated with their success & 
threatened there should not remain a Smoak on the ohio by the 
time the Leaves put out.” “ 


A congressional appropriation and provision for an addi- 
tional force of men indicated official reaction to the Harmar de- 
feat and the Big Bottom massacre. To do what Harmar had failed 


For the journal of Gamelin’s mission, April 5 to May 5, 1790, see American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 93-94; St. Clair to Knox, August 23, 1790, ibid., I, 
92-93; circular letter, St. Clair to county lieutenants, July 15, 1790, ibid., I, 94-95; 
Knox to Harmar, June 7, 1790, and August 24, 1790, ibid., I, 97-98, 99. 

“Harmar to Matthew Ernest, commanding at Fort Pitt, August 13, 1790, in 
{William H. Denny, ed.], Military Journal of Major Ebenezer Denny (Philadelphia, 
1859), 254-255. A day by day description of the expedition is given ibid., 140-149, 
Denny was Harmar’s aide. See also Knox to St. Clair, September 14, 1790, in Smith, 
Si. Clair Papers, I, 181-183. Harmar’s journal, Captain John Armstrong’s journal, 
and other accounts are reproduced in Basil Meek, “General Harmar’s Expedition,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XX (1911), 74-108. 

2 Rowena Buell, comp. and ed., The Memoirs of Rufus Putnam and Certain 
Official Papers and Correspondence (Boston and New York, 1903), 112, 113. 
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to do became the task assigned to St. Clair.” As a final attempt 
at peace, congress commissioned Colonel Thomas Proctor to the 
Wabash and Maumee regions. Cornplanter and some of his fel- 
low Seneca tribesmen, who were convinced that the United States 
wanted only peace, were also engaged “to undertake to impress 
the hostile Indians with the consequences of their persisting in 
hostilities, and also of the justice and moderation of the United 
States.” Proctor’s mission came to naught, because the Indians 
refused to have anything to do with the peace plans. A letter 
from St. Clair to the Iroquois, which urged them to take up arms 
against the western tribes, on the one hand and Proctor’s mission 
on the other, merely led to confusion and unbelief in their minds.” 


As a preliminary action, St. Clair sent General Charles Scott 
on an expedition against the Wea on the Wabash River. This and 
a second expedition to the same region under General James Wil- 
kinson accomplished little but the burning of some deserted vil- 
lages and corn fields and the taking of a few prisoners. They did 
make the Indians more unitedly determined against the encroach- 
ments on their rights and lands. Peace had not been brought to 
the frontier.” The projected expedition under St. Clair would 
accomplish the desired end, so it was hoped. Jefferson epito- 
mized this feeling when he said, “I hope we shall give the Indians 
a thorough drubbing this summer.” ** At sunrise on November 
4, 1791, a “drubbing” was given, not by the whites, but by the 
Indians to St. Clair’s army. They inflicted a slaughter and defeat 
that has often been compared to General Edward Braddock’s de- 
feat of 1755." 


8 Jbid., 112-113; “An Act for Raising and Adding Another Regiment to the 
Military Establishment of the United States, and for Making Further Provisions for 
the Protection of the Frontiers,” March 3, 1791, U. S. Statutes at Large, I, 222-224. 

% Proctor’s journal, March 11 to May 21, 1791, in American State Papers, In- 
dian Affairs, I, 149-165; speeches between Washington and Cornplanter, December 
1790, ibid., 145-146. 

% Knox to Scott, March 9, 1791, ibid., I, 129-130; Scott to Knox, June 28, 
1791, ibid., I, 131-133; St. Clair to Wilkinson, July 31, 1791, ibid., II, 227-229; Wil- 
kinson to St. Clair, August 24, 1791, ibid., I, 133-135. 

1° Jefferson to Washington, April 17, 1791, in Paul L. Ford, ed., The Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson (10 vols., New York, 1892-99), V, 320-322. 

See “Winthrop Sargent’s Diary While with General Arthur St. Clair’s Ex- 
pedition Against the Indians,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
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The two years following St. Clair’s defeat, 1792-94, were 
years of negotiations from which peace failed to materialize. 
Several attempts were made, with some of the American agents 
being murdered and some being turned away. One emissary, 
Rufus Putnam, succeeded in negotiating a treaty of peace and 
friendship with the Wabash and Illinois tribes. The senate re- 
fused to give its ratification to the document, however, because 
there was lacking in it a statement that would recognize the exclu- 
sive right of the United States to the preemption of the Indian 
lands.** Much more so than any of the previous efforts, a pro- 
jected general council of the Indians for the summer of 1793, to 
which the United States had been invited, promised success. Ben- 
jamin Lincoln, Beverly Randolph, and Timothy Pickering were 
appointed commissioners, and careful plans and instructions were 
made to insure the desired outcome. An understanding was not 
reached, because the Indians demanded the Ohio River as their 
southern boundary as the sine qua non of any treaty of peace.” 


In the meantime the Americans were well aware of the situ- 
ation and were amply preparing so that another defeat such as 
St. Clair’s in 1791 would not occur again. Immediately upon the 
breakdown of the negotiations of 1793 the three commissioners 
notified commanding and responsible officers on the frontier that 
“the Indians have refused to make peace.” Anthony Wayne, who 
had succeeded St. Clair to the military command, was warned that 
“a defeat at the present time, and under present circumstances, 
would be pernicious in the highest degree to the interests of our 
country.” Since the autumn months of 1792, Wayne had been 


XXXIII (1924), 237-273; Denny, Military Journal; “Captain Newman’s Original 
Journal of St. Clair’s Campaign,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, Il (1918), 44-73; 
Frazer E. Wilson, ed., Journal of Capt. Daniel Bradley, An Epic of the Ohio Fron- 
tier (Greenville, Ohio, 1935), 9-34. 


* Treaty of September 27, 1792, in Buell, Memoirs of Rufus Putnam, 363-366; 
Knox to Putnam, February 11, 1793, ibid., 377; Journal of the Executive Proceedings 
of the Senate of the United States of America, 1-20 cong. (3 vols., Washington, 
1828), I, 128, 134-135, 144-146. 


* Knox to Lincoln, Randolph, and Pickering, April 26, 1793, in American 


State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 340-342; journal of Lincoln, Randolph, and Picker- 
ing, ibid., I, 342-360. 
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organizing and drilling his forces in adequate preparation for a 
decisive victory over the Indians.” 


The impetuousness and impatience of the Indians led them 
to attempt a decisive action before they were properly mobilized 
and organized for action. On the morning of June 30, 1794, a 
large force of about two thousand Indians attacked a train of 
packhorses that on the day before had delivered flour to Fort Re- 
covery from headquarters at Camp Greene Ville. This was fol- 
lowed by “‘a general assault” on the fort itself. Lack of morale, 
organization, and proper leadership brought about a partial dis- 
integration of the Indian forces. “I must observe with grief,” 
wrote a British officer in his diary, “that the Indians had never 
[had] it in their power to do more—and have done so little.” * 


The Indians gradually reassembled, after judicious encour- 
agement from the British, in anticipation of what they believed 
would mean the defeat of Wayne. As late as mid-August, Wayne 
was still willing to negotiate with the Indians and sent a message 
inviting them to meet with him. “This last overture of Peace” 
was rejected and Wayne marched forward once more.” On the 
morning of August 20, 1794, the American forces met the Indians 
in a field of fallen timber, apparently selected by the latter be- 
cause of the cover it afforded them and because of the proximity 
of the British Fort Miamis, from which they received more than 
moral support. As the tide of battle turned against them, how- 
ever, the Indians discovered a miscalculation in their hopes. The 
fort was not to be permitted to them as a haven of refuge. In 


*®Tincoln, Randolph, and Pickering to Knox, August 21, 1793, ibid., I, 359- 
360; letters to frontier officers, ibid., I, 357-359; Knox to Wayne, September 3, 1793, 
in [Isaac Wayne], “Biography of General Wayne,” The Casket, V (1830), 113; Wil- 
son, Journal of Capt. Daniel Bradley, 51ff. The Casket is one of the titles of the 
publication better known as Graham’s Magazine. 


** Wayne to Knox, July 7, 1794, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 
487-488; “Diary of an Officer in the Indian Country,” June 14 to July 2, 1794, in 
Ernest A. Cruikshank, ed., The Correspondence of Licut. Governor John Graves 
Simcoe (5 vols., Toronto, 1923-31), V, 90-94. 

*@ Alexander McKee to Governor Simcoe, July 26, 1794, in Cruikshank, Simcoe 
Correspondence, II, 344-345; Wayne to the Indians, August 13, 1794, ibid., I, 371-372. 
See also ibid., II, 373-374, 379-380. 
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about two hours Wayne had crushed and routed the enemy to such 
an extent that they were completely demoralized.” 


Wayne exercised great restraint as he approached the British 
Fort Miamis, for he had authority to take it if he chose. “If... 
in the course of your operations against the Indian enemy, it 
should become necessary to dislodge the party at the rapids of the 
Miami,” wrote Knox in April 1794, “you are hereby authorized, 
in the name of the President of the United States, to do it.” Major 
William Campbell, the British commander, and Wayne resorted 
to an exchange of notes, which, though couched in the strongest 
terms, failed to produce any dire results.“ After destroying all 
the surrounding fields and villages of the Indians, and posts and 
property of British traders, the American forces marched back to 
Fort Defiance at the mouth of the Auglaize River, cutting a wide 
path of destruction on either side of the Maumee River while en 
route.” Before moving farther, Wayne renewed his offer to ne- 
gotiate a peace, but with no results.” He then moved up the 
Maumee River to the junction of the St. Joseph and St. Marys 
rivers, where he erected Fort Wayne. Late in October he returned 
to Greene Ville and prepared it for his winter quarters.” 


For a while after Fallen Timbers there was some reason to 
believe that the Indians might collect their wits sufficiently to con- 
front Wayne with a more formidable opposition than they had 
offered him on August 20. John Graves Simcoe, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Upper Canada, called them together in council at Browns- 
town, a Wyandot village at the mouth of the Huron River in 
Michigan, hoping to recoup the British losses in prestige with the 
Indians and to regain their support. The closed gates of Fort 
Miamis had done something which Simcoe could not undo. The 


“Daily Journal of Wayne’s Campaign, from July 28th to November 2d, 1794, 
Including an Account of the Memorable Battle of 20th August,” American Pioneer, 
I (1842), 315-322, 351-357. 

“Knox to Wayne, [April] 1794, in Wayne, loc. cit., 115; notes exchanged 
between Wayne and Campbell, in Cruikshank, Simcoe Correspondence, II, 405-408. 
‘i * Wayne to Knox, August 28, 1794, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 

, 491. 


* Wayne to the Indians, September 12, 1794, in Cruikshank, Simcoe Corre- 
spondence, III, 79-80. 
* Wilson, Journal of Capt. Daniel Bradley. 
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Indians were “very low spirited and disheartened” and began to 
feel that what looked to them as the inevitable loss of their land 
was due to the interference of the British.” This discontent was 
to be of value to Wayne in his establishment of a peace with them. 


Wayne was now in the position to effect what his predecessors 
had failed to accomplish. Assuredly his superiority of force 
would permit him to dictate any terms he liked, but such terms 
would be honored only so long as this superiority was present in 
the Indian country. Nine months elapsed, however, from the 
initial request for peace by the Indians before the signing of the 
treaty. The Indians acquiesced only after they were fully satis- 
fied in their minds with the stipulations and provisions of the 
agreement. 


As early as November 3, 1794, the Indians began to make 
known their desires that a peace be effected. On that day a Wyan- 
dot delegation told Wayne: “We . . . now wish for peace, and 
are determined to bury the hatchet and scalping knife deep in the 
ground.” Wayne complimented them on their peace overtures 
and proposed the Treaty of Fort Harmar of 1789 “as a prelim- 
inary or foundation, upon which a permanent and lasting peace 
shall be established.” * The efforts of Simcoe and other British 
officials perturbed him. That they were preventing most of the 
Indians from coming to him, he was certain. That the Indians 
were exercising duplicity between Simcoe and himself, he be- 
lieved. By mid-December, however, Wayne reported to the sec- 
retary of war that he had “succeeded in dividing and distracting 
the counsels of the hostile Indians,” so that he hoped “eventually 
to [be able to] bring about a general peace, or to compel the re- 


% William Chew to Joseph Chew (extract), October 24, 1794, in “Canadian 
Archives, Indian Affairs,” Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, Historical Col- 
lections, XX (1892), 380; Joseph Brant to Joseph Chew (extract), October 22, 1794, 
ibid., XX, 379-380; council proceedings, in “Canadian Archives, Colonial Office Rec- 
ords,” ibid., XXV (1896), 40-46. 

” Speech of a Wyandot chief to Wayne, November 3, 1794, in American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 527; speech of Wayne to the Wyandot, November 4, 1794, 
ibid., 1, 528; Wayne to . November 5, 1794, ibid., I, 549. 
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fractory to pass the Mississippi, and to the northwest side of the 
lakes.” * 


During the winter months, Indian deputations continued to 
appear at Greene Ville bearing “white flags” and willing to bury 
their tomahawks and to make peace.’ These Indian movements 
were viewed with misgivings by the British. “By reports from all 
Quarters,” wrote the commanding officer at Detroit, “I am appre- 
hensive that the Indians have serious intentions of making peace 
. . . with the United States.” * 


Indeed, in the first two months of 1795 the American com- 
mander and the chiefs of the various tribes entered into prelim- 
inary articles calling for an immediate cessation of hostilities and 
a mutual restoration of prisoners. Most important, however, was 
the fact that June 15 of the same year was set as a date for the 
beginning of a conference for the purpose of drawing up a peace 
treaty.’ Soon after this welcome news reached Philadelphia, the 
secretary of war instructed St. Clair to relax the American vigil- 
ance and defense on the frontier by dispensing with most of the 
militia. In the meantime, more Indians continued to make their 
way to Greene Ville to let it be known that they too were in favor 
of an established peace.” 


* Intelligence report to Wayne, November 10, 1794, ibid., I, 529; Wayne to 
Knox, November 12, 1794, ibid., I, 526-527; Wayne to Knox (extract), December 23, 
1794, ibid., 547-548. 

* Entries for November 5 and December, 1794, in Journal, Thomas Taylor 
Underwood, March 26, 1792 to March 18, 1800, An Old Soldier in Wayne’s Army 
(Cincinnati, 1945), 20; Colonel John F. Hamtramck, commanding, to Wayne, Fort 
Wayne, December 29, 1794, in John W. Van Cleve, “Letters of Colonel Hamtramck,” 
American Pioneer, II (1843), 389; speech sent by Wayne to Indians of the San- 
dusky region, January 1, 1795, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 560; 
McKee to England, January 27, 1795, in Cruikshank, Simcoe Correspondence, III, 


276. 

* Richard England to McKee, January 30, 1795, in Cruikshank, Simcoe Cor- 
respondence, III, 279-280. 

* Preliminary articles of a treaty of peace, Wayne with the Delaware, Miami, 
and Shawnee, February 11, 1795, in “Canadian Archives, Indian Affairs,” Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society, Historical Collections, XX, 393-394; preliminary ar- 
ticles with the Chippewa, Miami, Potawatomi, and Sauk, no date, in American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 559-560; entry for January 10, 1795, in Underwood Jour- 
nal, 20; Timothy Pickering to Bartholomew Dandridge, February 28, 1795, in Carter, 
Territorial Papers, The Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, II, 507. 

* Pickering to St. Clair, March 25, 1795, in Smith, St. Clair Papers, II, 338- 
339; St. Clair to Colonel Sproat, April 21, 1795, ibid., II, 340; Wayne’s proclamation 
of February 22, 1795, ibid., II, 343-344, note; Hamtramck to Wayne (extract), March 
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It would seem as though the peoples of the frontier would 
have been grateful for the success of Fallen Timbers and would 
have been most ready to do their part to assure a peaceful settle- 
ment with the Indians. It was, however, the painful task of Knox to 
report to the president that “the desires of too many frontier white 
people, to seize, by force or fraud, upon the neighboring Indian 
lands, has been and still continues to be, an unceasing cause of 
jealousy and hatred on the part of the Indians.” He was appre- 
hensive as to the probability of quieting the Indians until the 
frontiersmen would cease their conduct. “The encroachment of 
white people,” he continued, “is incessantly watched . . . by the 
Indians.” As late as a few days before the scheduled council 
opening, Wayne complained to St. Clair of “certain evildisposed 
people in the State of Kentucky [who] are determined to prevent 
an amicable treaty from taking place.” Unless effective measures 
were adopted to prevent “predatory parties” from crossing the 
Ohio River from Kentucky, not only would lives and property in 
the Northwest Territory be in danger, but, he feared, peace “will 
not only be retarded, but eventually frustrated.” *° 


As early as April 1794 Knox had sent instructions to Wayne 
regarding a treaty to be made with the Indians when the occasion 
permitted. For those tribes not parties to the Treaty of Fort Har- 
mar, the Treaty of Fort McIntosh (1785) or the Treaty of Fort 
Finney (1786) would form the basis. It was highly important at 
the outset that Wayne “ascertain . . . what tribes are the allowed 
proprietors of the Country” between the Ohio River and the Great 
Lakes. The conditions set forth in these instructions were essen- 
tially the same as those embodied in the subsequent treaty.”* 


Timothy Pickering, who had succeeded Knox as secretary of 


5, 1795, in Charles E. Slocum, The Ohio Country Between the Years 1783 and 1815 
(New York, 1910), 135-136; Hamtramck to Wayne, June 17, 1795, in Van Cleve, 
loc. cit., 392. 

*® Report respecting United States frontiers, Knox to Washington, December 
29, 1794, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 543-544; Wayne to St. Clair, 
June 5, 1795, in Smith, St. Clair Papers, Il, 374-375. 

*® Knox to Wayne, April 4, 1794, in the Northwest Territory Collection in the 
kg oe Henry Smith Memorial Library of the Indiana Historical Society, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 
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war, issued instructions to Wayne in April 1795. These, with 
few exceptions, were substantially the same as those of Knox. 
Pickering directed that, in addition to the main cession, pieces of 
land for military posts be obtained “which you may judge neces- 
sary to have established to preserve or complete a chain of com- 
munications” over the length of the Great Miami, Wabash, and 
Maumee rivers. It would also be desirable to obtain lands on 
which trading posts were located or on which they could advan- 
tageously be’established.*’ In these instructions and in the draft 
of a treaty that he had drawn up, Pickering also proposed a 
boundary line, a line from which there was some deviation in the 
final treaty. From a fork of a tributary of the Great Miami River 
near the site of Loramie’s store, the line was to run down that 
stream to the Great Miami River, and thence down that river to 


the Ohio River.* 


On June 16, 1795, the Delaware, Eel River, Ottawa, and 
Potawatomi tribes, who had arrived at Greene Ville within the fort- 
night, met with Wayne. The council fire was kindled and the 
calumet or ceremonial peace pipe was leisurely smoked. After a 
speech of welcome by the American commander and an appropri- 
ate response by one of the Indian chiefs, wampum, presents, and 
drink were “judiciously” distributed. As other delegations and 
tribes arrived, a similar pattern of welcome was carried out. It 
was important to the business at hand that the Indians be made to 
feel welcome and at ease. Camp rules and procedures were ex- 
plained so they would not become alarmed at such military pro- 
cedure as reveille, retreat, the fourth of July celebration, and 
various types of formations.” 


In the guise of a sermon, on July 5, the Rev. Morgan J. Rhees, 


* Pickering to Wayne, April 8 and 14, 1795, in Northwest Territory Collection. 
* Tbid.; draft of the proposed treaty in Northwest Territory Collection; Pick- 
ering to Dandridge (abstract), April 13, 1795, in Historical Index to the Pickering 
Papers (Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, 6th Ser., VIII, Boston, 1896), 


111. 

*® Minutes of the Treaty of Greene Ville, June 16 to August 10, 1795, by H. 
DeButts, secretary, September 20, 1795, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 
564-583. See entries for June 16, 17, 21, 23, 25, 26, July 3, 4, and 13, 1795. Dele- 
gations continued to arrive even after the treaty had been voted upon on July 30. 
See entries for July 31 and August 3, 1795. 
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ith the army chaplain, gave Wayne and his men some sound advice. 
Ox. His text was taken from the Book of Judges. Gideon, “a Noble 
of * Example for all Generals and Commanders of armies,” had not the 
es- |) “devastation and plunder” of his enemies as his object, but rather 
m- | the defense of the lives, liberty, and property of his brethren. 
nd When this was accomplished, he sheathed his sword. Rhees dis- 
on | played more than a common knowledge of the workings of prac- 
m- | tical diplomacy. “In order to establish a durable peace,” he ex- 
aft || horted, “some sacrifices must be made on both sides.” Here was 
a something for Wayne to think about. One further stipulation was 
he made by the minister which undoubtedly would have changed not 
er | only the present negotiations, but also the negotiations of most of 
at | the treaties subsequently made with the Indians. “‘Dissimula- 
to |) lation and intrigue, with every species of deceptive speculation 
"and fraudulent practice, ought to be sacrificed on the altars of 
nd |. strict honor and inflexible justice.” *° 

rt- After a delay of several days, to await the arrival of some 
he | groups known to be on their way to the treaty council at Greene 
a Ville, it was decided to postpone negotiations no longer. On July 
i- | 15, Wayne, in a speech to the assembled council, told the Indians 
id | that the Treaty of Fort Harmar was to be the basis of the negotia- 
id | tions. For the next week the Indians accomplished little except 
It | to carry on rather futile discussions and to tender unacceptable 

to | excuses for the invalidity of that treaty. 
. &§ The upper hand in negotiations was gained by Wayne on 
0 | July 24. In his carefully prepared and delivered speech before 
d the council, he reviewed the treaty of peace of 1783 by which the 
British had surrendered the territory south of the Great Lakes to 
3, the United States. Then he read the first two articles of Jay’s 
' Treaty, signed on November 19, 1794, calling for peace and 
. | friendship between the two countries and for an evacuation of all 
s the British troops and garrisons within the boundaries of the 
1. “Morgan J. Rhees, The Altar of Peace, Being a Substance of a Discourse 
L + ae in the Council House, at Greenville, July 5, 1795 (Philadelphia, 1798), 
. tcl Entries for July 9, 15, 18, 20, 21, and 22, 1795, in Minutes of the Treaty of 


Greene Ville, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 566, 567-568, 569-571. 
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Northwest Territory before June 1, 1796.*° Whatever had been 
the actual or potential aid of the British in the Northwest, it was 
now greatly diminished. Wayne further refuted arguments the 
Indians had presented of their ignorance of the Fort Harmar 
treaty. Negotiations entered a new phase, that of consideration 
of the tentative provisions of the treaty. “I will order you a 
double allowance of drink; because,” Wayne asserted, “we have 
now buried the hatchet, and performed every necessary ceremony, 
to render propitious our renovated friendship.” * 


After less than a week of reading, explaining, and discuss- 
ing the proposed articles, they were voted upon and accepted 
unanimously. It is well to note, however, the statement made by 
one of the Potawatomi chiefs in council. “You know we have all 
buried the hatchet, together with our bad actions,” he declared. 
“You may depend on our sincerity, We cannot but be sincere, as 
your forts will be planted thick among us.” “* 


Aside from some discussion of the cession of areas for posts 
and garrisons, the only important question of boundary was that 
involving the line from Fort Recovery to a point on the Ohio River 
opposite the mouth of the Kentucky River. Little Turtle, the chief 
spokesman, suggested that the road from Fort Recovery to Fort 
Hamilton and the Great Miami River be used as the boundary. 
He was convinced by Wayne, however, that because of the indef- 
initeness of the road, this line would “certainly be productive of 
unpleasant mistakes and differences.” *° 


Objection was also made respecting the tract at the Wabash 
terminal of the portage connecting the Maumee and Wabash riv- 
ers. The Miami were afraid they would lose the rather profitable 
income derived from the traffic over this portage. “Let us both 


“Treaty of peace of 1783, in Hunter Miller, ed., Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts of the United States of America (7 vols., Washington, 1931- ), II, 151- 
157, especially Article 2; Jay’s Treaty, ibid., II, 245-274, especially Articles 1 and 2. 

“Entry for July 24, 1795, in Minutes of the Treaty of Greene Ville, in 
American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 573-574. 

“Entries for July 27, 28, and 30, 1795, ibid., I, 574-578; draft of Pickering’s 
proposed treaty, in Northwest Territory Collection. 

“Entries for July 29 and 30, 1795, in Minutes of the Treaty of Greene Ville, 
in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 575-578, 
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own this place,” it was suggested by Little Turtle, “and enjoy in 
common the advantages it affords.” This was countered by 
Wayne, who pointed out to them that the traders merely added 
the Miami toll and carrying charges to the prices the Indians paid 
them for their goods. He told them that the United States was its 
own carrier and that the annuity allocated to the Miami would 
repay them many times for any losses they might sustain from 
losing the tract.“ 

The Treaty of Greene Ville, between the tribes of the Old 
Northwest and the United States, was signed on August 3, 1795.“ 
Its significance to most of the 1,130 Indians present was epito- 
mized in the remarks made by a Wyandot chief before the assem- 
bled council. Heretofore, the “Fifteen Fires” had been addressed 
as “Brother,” but, he said, ““we do now, and will henceforth, ac- 
knowledge the fifteen United States ... to be our father... [we] 
must call them brothers no more.” Equal to the occasion, Wayne 
replied, “I now adopt you all, in the name of the President and 
Fifteen great Fires of America, as their children, and you are so 
accordingly.” ** 

By the “Peace of Mad Anthony,” as it is sometimes called, 
the Indians surrendered the northeastern part and the southern 
half of Ohio. In this respect the treaty did not accomplish the 


“ Ibid. 

“ Entry for August 3, 1795, ibid., I, 579; Treaty of Greene Ville, August 3, 1795, 
manuscript (photostat), in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
Library, Columbus; Wayne to Pickering (extract), August 9, 1795, in American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 564. 

The tribes that signed the treaty were the Chippewa, Delaware, Eel River, 
Kaskaskia, Kickapoo, Miami, Ottawa, Piankashaw, Potawatomi, Shawnee, Wea, and 
Wyandot. 

“Enumeration of the tribes and numbers of Indians present at the negotia- 
tions, August 7, 1795, in American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 582; entry for 
August 7, 1795, in Minutes of the Treaty of Greene Ville, ibid, I, 579-580. See also 
a speech by Joseph Brant, a half-breed Indian leader present at the signing, made 
in later life, in William L. Stone, Life of Joseph Brant-Thayendanegea (2 vols., 
Cooperstown, 1844), II, 395. See also England to Simcoe, Detroit, August 20, 1795, 
in Cruikshank, Simcoe Correspondence, IV, 71-72. This letter gives an opposite pic- 
ture of the negotiations. Just how much credence can be placed in it is impossible 
to determine. Quite probably, however, it contains an element of truth. 

Trading interests present at the negotiations in one role or another, were not 
successful in having the treaty altered to their private benefits. This factor led to 
unfavorable reports. For example, see John Askin to John Askin, Jr., July 5, 1795, 
in Mary A. Burton, ed., Manuscripts from the Burton Historical Collection (Detroit, 
1918), 31-32; and John Askin, Jr., to England, August 19, 1795, ibid., 34-37. 
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goals set by the two committees of the congress a little over a dec- 
ade before. One had asked for all but a narrow strip of western 
Ohio, while the other had called for all of Ohio and approximately 
the eastern half of Indiana and Michigan as well.” 

Beyond the committee recommendations, however, much 
more was accomplished in a more important respect. In addition 
to the general cession of land, sixteen tracts comprising all the 
principal portages, heads of navigable streams, and trading posts 
were ceded, embracing, among others, the sites of present-day 
Loramie, Defiance, Fremont, and Toledo in Ohio, Fort Wayne in 
Indiana, Detroit in Michigan, and Peoria and Chicago in IIlinois.” 
Besides, the people of the United States were to be permitted free- 
dom of passage through the Indian country along the principal 
rivers and their connecting portages and over the road from San- 
dusky to Detroit via Fort Miamis. Also, the use of mouths of 
rivers and of harbors along lakes adjoining Indian lands was 
granted the Americans for purposes of shelter and safety.” 

The United States relinquished claims to all. other Indian 
lands north and west of the Ohio River with four important ex- 
ceptions: Clark’s Grant of 150,000 acres near the rapids of the 
Ohio River; Vincennes and adjacent lands to which the Indian 
title had previously been surrendered; all other lands “in posses- 
sion of the French people & other white Settlers Among them, of 
which the Indian title has been extinguished”; and Fort Massac 
on the Ohio River in Illinois, not far from a point opposite the 
mouth of the Tennessee River.” 

The United States was now virtually in control of the entire 


Old Northwest. The Treaty of Greene Ville liquidated the war 


“ Article 3, Treaty of Greene Ville, manuscript; Homer C. Hockett, The Ex- 
tinction of the Indian Title in Ohio Beyond the Greeneville Line (unpublished manu- 
script loaned by the author). This boundary line is shown in Charles C. Royce, 
comp., Indian Land Cessions in the United States (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Eighteenth Annual Report, Part 2, Washington, 1899), plates CXXVI and CLVI. 

© Article 3, Treaty of Greene Ville, manuscript. The approximate locations 
of these cessions are shown in Royce, Indian Land Cessions, plates CXXIV-CXXVII, 
CXXXVI, CXXXVIII, CLVI-CLVII. 

® Article 3, Treaty of Greene Ville, manuscript. 

® Article 4, ibid. These exceptions, other than the third which was never 
— a defined, are shown in Royce, Indian Land Cessions, plates CXXIV 
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and accomplished the peace between the Indians and the United 
States. These matters had been omitted in the 1783 settle- 
ment of the United States and Great Britain, and only after a 
dozen years of almost chronic failure was the new nation able to 
assert itself and to deal with the Indians in an adequate manner. 

The Treaty of Greene Ville disintegrated Indian unity, 
opened most of Ohio for settlement, and became the first of a se- 
ries of cessions that extinguished the Indian title to the greater 
part of the Northwest Territory. This was indeed necessary to 
bring about any satisfactory settlement of the land question be- 
tween the native inhabitants and the Americans who were literally 
beginning to crowd them out. The American government could 
now safely survey and open much new territory for settlement by 
its pioneers and at the same time make substantial advances by 
additional treaties. The United States had the upper hand by 
virtue of superiority of military force, demonstrated at Fallen 
Timbers, and of written commitments in the Greene Ville docu- 
ment. Though not unopposed, it continued to hold its dominant 
position until the Indian had been replaced by the white man 
throughout the Northwest Territory. 














BUCKEYE ARGONAUTS* 


by Ropert THoMAS 


Social Studies Instructor, Pleasant Township High School, 
Marion County, Ohio 


On January 24, 1848, James Wilson Marshall discovered 
flakes of gold in the tailrace of a sawmill he and John Sutter were 
erecting about fifty miles northeast of Sutter’s Fort in Upper Cali- 
fornia. As news of Marshall’s discovery spread along the Pacific 
coast and then to all sections of the nation, thousands of Ameri- 
cans rushed by land and by sea to the new El Dorado in quest of 
quick fortune. By September 1848, Ohio newspapers had con- 
firmed reports of rich gold deposits in California, and an army of 
Buckeye citizens, infected by the gold fever, joined in the mad 
rush for material gain in the Far West. 


The exact number of Ohioans who went to California in 
search of gold during 1849 and 1850 of course is not known. The 
editor of the Ohio Statesman estimated that at least twenty thou- 
sand Ohioans thronged to Pacific shores in 1849." Cist’s Weekly 
Advertiser (Cincinnati) of March 14, 1849, believed that “the 
emigration to California from the State of Ohio, will not average 
less than one hundred and twenty persons from each of the coun- 
ties, or ten thousand individuals from the entire state.” In the 
light of federal census statistics, both of these estimates appear 
to be excessive. According to the Seventh Census, which was 
taken in 1850, there were 5,500 Ohioans in California.’ This 
figure represents approximately six percent of the total popula- 
tion of California in 1850. Applying this percentage to the total 
California population of 1852 as derived from a state census and 


* This article, slightly revised, is taken from a chapter in the author’s unpub- 
lished master’s thesis, The Impact of the California Gold Rush on Ohio and Ohioans 
(Ohio State University, 1949). 

1Ohio Statesman (Columbus), April 6, 1849. 

2 Seventh Census of the United States: 1850 (Washington, 1853), xxxvi. 
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a state report, it could be estimated that from 13,000 to 15,000 
Ohioans were residing in California by 1852.° Once again, 
though, certain discrepancies must be admitted. Returns from 
Santa Clara, San Francisco, and Contra Costa counties were lost, 
and therefore omitted from the federal census of 1850, which set 
California’s aggregate population at 92,597.* The California 
state census of 1852 reported the state’s total population to be 
255,122, but a state report compiled in the same year placed it at 
224,435.° Despite these variations, the federal census of 1850, 
and the more accurate Eighth Census, taken in 1860, show that 
from 1850 through 1860 Ohio was surpassed only by New York 
and Missouri in contributing citizens to California.” Therefore, 
without subscribing to the folly of a numerical estimate, it is pos- 
sible to state that Ohio was well represented in the mining areas 
of California during 1849 and 1850. 

Several routes, either by land or by sea, were available to 
Ohioans wishing to embark for California in 1849 and 1850. 
The quickest was by way of Panama. Taking a steamer from 
New York to Panama, the Forty-Niner could cross the Isthmus of 
Panama, board a Pacific steamer and be in San Francisco thirty- 
three to thirty-five days following his departure from New York.’ 
At least three disadvantages attended the traveler who chose this 
route. In the first place the cost of the journey would range from 
$230 to $410, depending on the type of accommodations re- 
quested. Secondly, the passage across the Isthmus of Panama by 
native canoes and by mule back subjected the Forty-Niner to 
climatic conditions which encouraged tropical fevers. Finally, 
on reaching the Pacific side of Panama, the California emigrant 
often faced delays in securing passage to San Francisco.* For 
less money the California emigrant could take a ship to the Gulf 

Statistical View of the United States . . . Being a Compendium of the Sev- 
enth Census (Washington, 1854), 394. 

* Seventh Census, 966 et seq. 

5 Compendium of the Seventh Census, 394. 

* Seventh Census, xxxvi; Population of the United States in 1860, Compiled 
from the Original Returns of the Eighth Census (Washington, 1864), 27. 

™ Rodman W. Paul, California Gold (Cambridge, 1947), 30. 


8 Ibid., 31; Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California (7 vols., San Fran- 
cisco, 1884-90), VI (Works, XXIII), 133-136; Cincinnati Gazette, April 17, 1849. 
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of Mexico, then cross Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, and continue 
his journey to San Francisco by water. However, Mexico was 
plagued with diseases and infested with bandits.” Perhaps the 
safest route to California was by way of Cape Horn, but the voy- 
age was long and boring. Furthermore, after spending from four 
to eight months aboard a sailing vessel, the Forty-Niner was very 
apt to be in poor physical condition by the time he had reached 
the gold mines.*” The most arduous way to California was the 
overland route across the western plains. Actually, there were 
at least four overland routes to California. The southern trail 
crossed Texas to Santa Fe, where the emigrant could proceed to 
California via the Gila-Colorado junction and the Imperial Val- 
ley, and then go on to Los Angeles either through San Gorgonio 
Pass or Warner’s Pass. At Santa Fe he might elect to take the 
Spanish Trail to San Bernardino. The California-Oregon Trail 
followed the Platte River, crossed the Rocky Mountains at the 
South Pass, and went on to Fort Hall on the Snake River. By way 
of Salt Lake and the Humboldt and Truckee rivers, the California 
Trail continued to Sacramento. The Oregon Trail ran from Fort 
Hall to the Columbia River, from which gold seekers could move 
southward into California.” 


Appealing to the pioneer instincts of many Americans, the 
overland route was the most popular road to California in 1849, 
and it appeared to grow in favor with the western migrants of 
1850."° The Cincinnati Gazette of April 5, 1850, pointing to the 
most notable advantage of the overland route, stated: “There is 
no doubt that after a man has crossed the Plains, if he has pre- 
served his health, he is more robust, and every way in better con- 
dition to go into the diggings and labor, than he would have been 
had he gone out by water.” With good fortune the California 
emigrant could traverse the plains and ascend the Sierra Nevadas 
in a period of ninety days. More often, the overland journey 


* Paul, California Gold, 32; Robert Glass Cleland, From Wilderness to Em- 
pire, The History of California, 1542-1900 (New York, 1944), 243. 
Paul, California Gold, 32-33. 
"Cleland, Wilderness to Empire, 243-244. 
“Bancroft, History of California, VI, 159; Cincinnati Gazette, April 5, 1850. 
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nue required from five to seven months of travel."* On other occa- 
was sions the emigrant, overcome by dust, drought, and disease, never 
the reached his destination. The following examples of grave mark- 
Oy: ers found along the overland route attest to the fact that among 
our the victims claimed by the rigors of the plains were Ohioans: 

ery | M. DE MORST 

hed 3 OF COL: OHIO 

the | DIED SEP. 16TH. 1849, 

ere AGED 50 YEARS, 


OF CAMP FEVER.** 


rail f HENRY H. ROBINSON 

lto § DIED AUG: 13. 1849 

fal. & AGE 26 YEARS. 

nio = OF DYSENTARY, ETC. 

ie UNION CO. OHIO 

= IN MEMORY OF ABNER NEEDHAM, 

: OF MORROW, CO., OHIO 

the DIED SEP. 27. 1849"* 

wd The Ohioan of 1849 who desired to go west in search of 


, gold occasionally undertook the venture alone, but more often he 


a would associate himself with a small party of migrants or a joint 
ve ' 

stock company heading for the gold fields. 
h Among the first Ohio companies organized for California 
me were groups from Wellsville, Medina, and Cincinnati.’ The 
19, California Club of Cincinnati held its first meeting on December 


of i 19, 1848, at the office of W. B. Norman on the east side of Main 
» Street between Fifth and Sixth streets. R. C. Greene presided at 


- the meeting, and L. M. Rogers acted as secretary. Three resolu- 
- tions were adopted. First, the chairman was to appoint a com- 
- mittee of fifty to draft a constitution for the company. ‘The sec- 
~~ ond resolution created a committee of three to determine the most 
zr "suitable routes to the gold regions and the most appropriate time 
ey : 8 Paul, California Gold, 34. 

‘ “Georgia Willis Read and Ruth Gaines, Gold Rush: The Journals, Drawings 
. 5 and Other Papers of J. Goldsborough Bruff, April 2, 1849-July 20, 1851 (2 vols., New 
“m 5 York, 1944), I, 182. 

is * Ibid., 170. 

¥ %° Ibid., 217. 


j ~— Cleveland Herald, December 22, 1848; Cincinnati Enquirer, December 22, 
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for departure. The final resolution stated that it would be “in- 
expedient” for a large company to travel together, so a maximum 
of only fifteen more members were to be permitted membership 
in the company.** 


As the year 1849 began, an increasing number of California 
companies and parties were organized. The St. Clairsville Ga- 
zette of January 19, 1849, reported that “‘a few enterprising 
gentlemen of this place are preparing to go to California. They 
intend to pay their way by freight, etc., and come back as well 
off, at least, as when they start, gold or no gold.” In January 
1849 a company started from Sandusky for California under the 
leadership of John Johnson, who had spent many years of his life 
in the employ of the Hudson Bay Fur Company.” The Cleveland 
Herald announced the formation of two California companies, 
one from Conneaut, and the other an East Cleveland company. In 
addition, the Herald stated that two men from Cleveland left for 
California by way of New York and that ten or twelve more Cleve- 
° From Cincinnati 


landers were making preparations to leave.” 
came news that a joint stock company to consist of one hundred 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church was being organized 


99 21 


for the “diggings.” * Also from Cincinnati it was announced that 
a Mr. Peabody of the Cincinnati Merchant’s Exchange, in com- 
pany with a band of adventurers, was contemplating a trip to 
California “to seek his fortune in that modern Ophir which lies 
near the Sierra Nevada.” * 


One of the largest California companies to be organized was 
under the direction of Lieutenant Colonel Webb of the 16th U. S. 
Infantry and was composed of young men from several states. 
Among the Ohioans in the company was William Henry Harrison, 
grandson of the former president of the United States.** The pur- 
pose of the company was to trade, purchase gold dust, and em- 


*® Cincinnati Enquirer, December 22, 1848. 

%° Sandusky Mirror, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, January 8, 1849. 
” Cleveland Herald, January 27, 31, 1849. 

= Ohio Statesman, January 30, 1849. 

™ Cincinnati Gazette, January 18, 1849. 

* Cleveland Herald, February 19, 1849. 
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ploy Indians to mine gold. A large amount of capital for this 
expedition was subscribed in New York, with the provision that 
the investors, regardless of whether they went to California or 
not, would share equally in the profits derived from the enter- 
prises. The company was entrusted with government dispatches 
to California. In turn, the federal government agreed to supply 
Webb and his men with arms, camp equipage, and transportation 
from New Orleans to the Rio Grande.“ On February 18, 1849, 
Colonel Webb’s company left Cincinnati aboard the steamer John 
Quincy Adams for Cairo, Illinois, and New Orleans, Louisiana. 
From New Orleans the group sailed to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, whence they were to proceed by land through Mexico to 
California. Before they reached their destination, misfortune 
overtook this company at Clay Davis’ Rancho on the Rio Grande. 
A Mr. Audubon, son of the noted ornithologist, was robbed of 
$12,000 worth of gold by a Mexican, and an epidemic of cholera 
claimed the lives of eight of the company, including young Har- 
rison.”” 

February 1849 was also an organization month for several 
of the important Ohio companies. During the second week of 
February the Columbus and California Industrial Association 
completed a constitution composed of a preamble and seventeen 
articles. This company consisted of thirty men, described as “in- 
dustrious, honest, of the most solid characters, of full vigor of 
life, and well informed on all subjects.” ** Each member of the 
company invested $225 in this organization, which was to remain 
intact for a period of eighteen months. The constitution for the 
association frowned on gambling and the use of intoxicating bev- 
erages, except for medicinal purposes. Members were encour- 
aged to “cease from all unnecessary labor” on the Sabbath and 
“to engage in such worship as the judgement shall dictate, and the 
conscience approve.” ” John Walton was named president of the 


* Ibid. 

* Ibid., April 6, 1849; Cincinnati Gazette, April 16, 1849. 
* Ohio Statesman, February 15, 1849, 

* Ibid. 
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association.” The Columbus and California Industrial Associa- 
tion and another Columbus company being formed at the same 
time, planned on going to California by the South Pass, the Mor. 
mon settlements, and the Great Basin.” 


A California company from St. Clairsville completed its or- 
ganization in February 1849 and made preparations for embark- 
ing to the gold fields by way of Cape Horn. The organization of 
this company is especially notable, inasmuch as one of its leaders 
was Wilson Shannon, first Ohio-born governor of the state.’ In 
addition to the former governor, other members of the company 
were Daniel Peck, William Shannon, the governor’s son, Abner 
Barton, Joseph W. Mulvany, Daniel Jones, Daniel Mott, Lyman 
Nutting, George W. Wilson, John C. Johnson, James A. Hutchison, 
William A. Booker, John Gilliand, John Castle, Sam Gaskill, 
Clement S. Steel, and the Messrs. Gerry and Wheeler of Harrison 
County." Before embarking for California, the membership of 
this company was enlarged to sixty men, with a capital of fifteen 
thousand dollars.” 


In March 1849 companies from Akron, Painesville, Cincin- 
nati, Steubenville, and Gallipolis left for California.** The 
Akron Mining Company went from Wellsville by steamboat to St. 
Louis. From St. Louis they planned to go to Independence, Mis- 
souri, and there take the land route by way of Salt Lake to Cali- 
fornia.“ The Painesville Mining Company was composed of six- 
teen “young, able bodied men, capable of enduring the hardships 
and privations attendant upon an overland trip to California.” * 
On March 10, 1849, the Cincinnati California Mining and Trad- 
ing Company, formerly called the California Club of Cincinnati, 
embarked for California on the steamer Bay State. The company 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

® Francis P. Weisenburger, Passing of the Frontier, 1812-1850 (History of the 
State of Ohio, edited by Carl Wittke, 6 vols., Columbus, 1941-44, III), 348-351, 409-410, 

* St. Clairsville Gazette, February 16, 1849, 


® Ohio Statesman, March 3, 1849. 
- * Cleveland Herald, March 10, 22, 30, 1849; Cincinnati Gazette, March 13, 14, 
9. 
* Summit Beacon (Akron), reprinted in Cleveland Herald, March 10, 1849. 
* Painesville Telegraph, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, March 30, 1849. 
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had a president, a vice president, a treasurer, a secretary, a book- 
keeper, and a board of finance.” 


The rising tide of emigration to California became even more 
pronounced in April 1849. On April 2 the Ohio Statesman re- 
ported the departure of two Columbus companies for the land of 
gold. The Franklin California Mining Company, headed by 
Joseph Hunter, consisted of thirty men, eight new wagons, and 
twenty-six yoke of oxen. It was stated that a Mr. Reed of Co- 
lumbus baked two thousand pounds of sea bread for the group.” 
The second Columbus company, mentioned earlier in this article 
as the Columbus and California Industrial Association, was sup- 
plied with ten wagons and forty mules. This organization had the 
usual officers, a board of directors, and a physician.** The States- 
man reported on April 3 that two gold seekers from Columbus, 
and two men from Lancaster were “fitting out” an expedition for 
California.” 


During the same month, the Independent Dispatch Company 
of Cincinnati embarked for California on the steamship John Han- 
cock.** The Defiance company left for California with eighteen 
members." The Trumbull County company, “armed to the teeth 
and fully equipped,” listened to a sermon preached by the local 
minister before departing for California by way of Independence, 
Missouri.” On April 10, 1849, J. E. Armstrong, a young Forty- 
Niner from Hebbardsville, Ohio, recorded in his “Diary of an 
Overland Trip to California” that “we got aboard the Boat Mon 
on gahela at Pomeroy.” “’ The logical presumption is that the 
“we” refers to members of a company from Athens and Meigs 


* Cincinnati Gazette, March 13, 1849. 

* Ohio Statesman, April 3, 1849. E. S. Gaver of the Franklin California 
Mining Company was elected to the California legislature in 1855. Bancroft, History 
of California, VI, 692n. ' 

* Ibid., February 15, April 2, 3, 1849, 

* Ibid., April 3, 1849. 

“Cincinnati Gazette, April 6, 1849. 

“Ohio Statesman, April 20, 1849. 

“ Summit Beacon, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, April 26, 1849. 

“From a manuscript diary in the possession of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society. The author is indebted to Mr. John O. Marsh, curator of 
history and librarian of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, for 
suggesting Armstrong’s diary as source material for this article. 
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counties who were beginning their long journey to the gold re- 
gions. A later entry in the diary states that as the company 
approached California, two men were sent ahead to examine the 
mining districts.“* Also in April the Summit Beacon stated that 
the steamer Enterprise, leaving Zanesville for Independence, Mis- 
souri, carried California passengers from Hebron, Newark, Evans- 
burg, Granville, Zanesville, Cambridge, and other points in Ohio.“ 


Later in the month, the Bellevue Mining Company of San- 
dusky County, with four light wagons, two large tents, and pro- 
visions for nine months, arrived at St. Joseph, Missouri.** Smaller 
companies from Sandusky County and Erie County were camping 
in the same area.*’ Other Ohio companies reaching Missouri by 
the end of April 1849, included organizations from Medina, Lo- 
rain, Cuyahoga, Columbiana, Allen, Wyandot, Hamilton, Seneca, 
Jefferson, Trumbull, Huron, Harrison, Morrow, and Gallia coun- 
ties.“* Descriptions of the equipment and personnel for several 
of these companies were given. For instance, the Western Mining 
Company of Cincinnati was equipped with “seven tents, seven 
wagons, 26 yoke of oxen, and a mule for each man.” * The Mu- 
tual Mining Association, also from Cincinnati, had “three tents, 
four wagons, 14 yoke of oxen, and provisions for six months.” ” 
The Steubenville Company, under military organization, was di- 
vided into eleven messes and had “eleven tents, eighteen wagons, 
54 yoke of oxen, and provisions for nine months.”™ At St. 
Joseph, the Medina County company included eight members.” 
The Lorain County company had six; the Cuyahoga County, 


“ Ibid., August 6, 1849. 

“Summit Beacon, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, April 26, 1849. 

«St. Louis Republican, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, April 28, 1849. 

" Ibid. 

“St. Louis Republican, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, May 2, 9, 1849; Cin 
cinnati Gazette, April 30, 1849; Upper Sandusky Gazette, reprinted in Ohio Statesman, 
July 14, 1849. 

note Louis Republican, reprinted in Cincinnati Gazette, April 30, 1849. 

Ibid. 
= Ibid. 
om Republican, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, May 2, 1849. 
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five;** the Trumbull County company, four; and the Huron 
County company, five.” 

On April 14, 1849, when there were nine Ohio companies 
at St. Joseph, the next greatest number from other states was five 
each from Michigan, New York, and Missouri. With these facts 
in mind, it would be logical to conclude that Buckeye companies 
not only made up a sizable proportion of the total overland emi- 
gation in 1849, but that they were also among the first to make 
the long journey across the Great Plains to the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia.” 

One of the last Ohio companies to leave for California by 
the overland route in 1849 was the California Mining Company 
of Cleveland. This joint stock company, departing from Cleve- 
land on May 31, had a capital of $2,800." Several of the twelve 
members of this company were musicians, and Walter Van Dyke, 
who later was elected president of the company,” was a partner 
in the law firm of Adams and Van Dyke.” 

To reach California before the first snowfall of winter, it 
was necessary for overland emigrants to leave Ohio in the spring 
of the year. The Forty-Niner who failed to meet the spring dead- 
line still could make the journey by sea at a later date. Forty- 
seven Ohioans availed themselves of this opportunity when the 
sailing vessel Eureka left Cleveland in September 1849 en route 
for California. From Cleveland, the Eureka traversed Lake Erie, 
the Welland Canal, Lake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence River to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Then the ship continued by way of Cape 
Horn to California. The passenger list for the California voyage 
included names of Ohioans from Cleveland, Independence, Milan, 
Ohio City, Elyria, Zanesville, Willoughby, Wooster, Green Creek, 
Auburn, Braceville, Sandusky, and Painesville.” The voyage of 


4 Ibid. 

® Ibid., May 9, 1849. 

% Ibid. 

* Ibid., May 2, 1849. 

® Cleveland Herald, May 31, 1849. 
® Ibid., June 29, 1849. 


© Ibid., May 31, 1849. 
* Ibid., September 25, 1849. 
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the Eureka was quite significant, because it marked the first time 
for a ship to sail from the Great Lakes to California, and the sec- 
ond time for a merchant vessel to make a voyage from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean.” 

In 1850 the Ohio migrations to California continued. Six 
Argonauts from Conneaut, “all robust, active and enterprising 
men,” left for New York early in January 1850 to board a ship 
bound for California.“ The party was under the direction of 
Zaphna Lake, one of Conneaut’s “most prominent business 
men.” “* Two citizens of Millersburg also embarked for the “dig- 
gings” in January.” 

In February 1850 a company from Canton left New York by 
steamer for California.” On February 5 seventeen citizens of 
Rowsburg passed through Wooster on their way to California. 
Eleven of the Rowsburg emigrants left families, and six were 
single.” Also during February a Mr. Daggett of Piqua offered 
to take a company of fifty men to Sacramento, California, by the 
overland route. The fee for the trip was $100 for each man.” 

Stark, Wayne, and Summit counties made especially heavy 
contributions to the California migrations during the spring of 
1850. It was estimated that at least 260 residents of Stark County 
had left for the gold regions from January to April, 1850. In 
fact, enthusiasm for going to California was so great in Massillon 
that a project was on foot in that city to build a ship at Marietta 
which would be sent to the land of gold.” At least 170 citizens 
of Wayne County left for California in March 1850." One caval- 
cade consisting of 140 emigrants and about thirty wagons was 
escorted out of Wooster at high noon on March 25, 1850, by “a 


* Ibid. 
— Republican, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, January 10, 1850. 
u 


® Holmes County Farmer (Millersburg), reprinted in Cleveland Herald, 
January 15, 1850. 

* Canton Democrat, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, February 9, 1850. 

* Wooster Democrat, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, February 9, 1850. 

® Piqua Enquirer, reprinted in Ohio Statesman, February 2, 1850. 

® Canton Repository, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, March 9, 1850; Cleveland 
Herald, March 16, 1850. 

™ Cleveland Herald, March 16, 1850. 

™ Wooster Democrat, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, March 16, 30, 1850. 
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large body of horsemen, with music playing and cannon firing. 
The Wayne County party boarded a steamboat at Wellsville which 
took them to St. Joseph, Missouri, where they began the overland 
journey to California. The fare for each man from Wellsville to 
St. Joseph’ was “$16 per man, $8 per mule or horse and 10 cents 
per hundred on all baggage, wagons, guns, etc., taken on board.” “ 
The Summit Beacon made the following comment in describing 
the departure of one of the Summit County companies for Cali- 
fornia: 


About forty wagons left on Thursday last making a fine procession. 
The streets were crowded with the friends of the fearless adventurers, and 
many hearts ached as parting words were uttered and the train disap- 
peared amid the roar of cannon. Several families were in the company; 
and Mr. Garrett, the leader, who recently returned from Sacramento, 
took his whole family, intending to make a permanent home in Cali- 
fornia.” 


Among the Summit County citizens bound for California by 
sea in March 1850, were men from Akron, Richfield, and North- 
ampton. These Argonauts took the steamship Georgia to Chagres, 
and the Columbus from Panama to San Francisco.” 


The long list of Ohioans leaving for California in March 
1850, was enlarged by the departure of mining companies from 
Cuyahoga, Medina, Richland, Huron, Delaware, and Lucas coun- 
ties.” The Delaware Mutual Protection Company, under the di- 
rection of Joseph Storm and D. N. Darlington, left for California 
on March 26, 1850. Two members of the company of seventy 
were women.’ The Lucas County party from Maumee consisted 
of four young men.” 

In April 1850 a party including Judge Benjamin F. Myers, 
his wife, and daughter left Newark for California under the lead- 


™ Wooster Democrat, reprinted in Ohio Statesman, April 5, 1850. 

™ Wooster Democrat, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, March 30, 1850. 

™ Summit Beacon, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, March 21, 1850. 

 Ibid., March 29, 1850. 

Cleveland Herald, March 12, 13, 1850; Democratic Standard (Delaware), 
reprinted in Ohio Statesman, April 6, 1850. 

™ Democratic Standard, reprinted in Ohio Statesman, April 6, 1850. 
® Cleveland Herald, March 12, 1850. 
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ership of Captain Breyfogle of Columbus. They took the over- 
land route to the land of gold.” During the same month arrange. 
ments were being made to transport a large number of citizens 
from Harmar in Washington County to the gold fields.*’ Also in 
April some forty Ohioans, bound for California, were listed as 
steerage passengers on the steamship Ohio. Accommodations on 
the Ohio were so discomforting that the steerage passengers held 
a meeting at which time they resolved that agents in New York 
and New Orleans had “manifested great indifference to the com- 
fort and safety of the passengers”; that the commander of the 
Ohio, Lt. J. F. Schenk, had delayed the arrival at Chagres for 
three days; that emigrants desiring to go to California should not 
take the Ohio; and that a copy of the resolutions would be pre- 
sented to the commander and one to each state represented in the 
steerage. John Bell of Ohio served as a member of the resolu- 
tions committee.” 


By May 1850 the migration had diminished to occasional 
departures by small parties. On May 20, 1850, a party of “en- 
terprising, able bodied mechanics” from Cleveland, Ohio City, 
and Brooklyn left for California via the isthmus.” On July 9, 
1850, three men from East Cleveland sailed for California on 
the America, and another East Clevelander left for the land of 
gold on the Philadelphia.” On August 9, 1850, the editor of the 
Cleveland Herald reported that his “young German friend” Gus- 
tavus Beck, a skilled amateur violinist, had departed for Califor- 
nia. The September 23, 1850, issue of the Herald stated that a 
party of eight or ten Clevelanders were on their way to the gold 
region by way of the Isthmus of Panama. 


The volume of the Ohio migrations to California in 1850 
may be illustrated by pointing to the passenger list of the steamer 
James Millingar. In March 1850 the James Millingar, sailing 
from New York, had on board over five hundred passengers bound 

™ Newark Gazette, reprinted in Ohio Statesman, April 6, 1850. 

© Ohio Statesman, April 17, 1850. 

* Tbid., April 15, 1850. 


® Cleveland Herald, May 20, 1850. 
* Ibid., July 11, 1850. 
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for the land of El Dorado. Two hundred nineteen of the passen- 
gers came from Ohio. In like manner, the extent to which the 
gold mania permeated all classes of Ohio society is revealed. 
Among the Ohio passengers on board the ship were sixty-two 
farmers. However, there were also butchers, coopers, clerks, 
machinists, laborers, engineers, millwrights, oil makers, tanners, 
tinners, carpenters, blacksmiths, wagon makers, physicians, cab- 
inet makers, boatmen, joiners, school teachers, colliers, merchants, 
bakers, sextons, quarrymen, furnacemen, gardeners, boat build- 
ers, tailors, molders, flour packers, brewers, plasterers, masons, 
lumbermen, comb makers, powder makers, teamsters, chair 
makers, grocers, spinners, powder peddlers, harness makers, pot- 
ters, sawyers, corkers, and engravers.” At least until the summer 
of 1850, it is apparent that many Ohioans from practically every 
rank of society were still being tempted by the precious metal of 
the Sierra Nevada. 


* Akron Beacon, reprinted in Cleveland Herald, March 29, 1850. 


© Ibid. 








FINNEY’S FIGHT AGAINST THE MASONS 


by Cuarves C. Cote, Jr. 
Assistant Dean, Columbia College, Columbia University 


Mention antimasonry and the historian and scholar think 
immediately of the famous Morgan affair of 1826. The story of 
the abduction of William Morgan, a bricklayer of Batavia, New 
York, after he had published a book revealing the secrets of 
Freemasonry is a familiar one in American history. The result- 
ant wave of ill-feeling against Masons which culminated in the 
rise of a national political party strong enough to poll 128,000 
votes in 1830 is too well known to need retelling here." Few, 
however, are aware that a similar campaign was launched on a 
lesser scale and with less serious results shortly after the Civil 
War under the leadership of that colorful evangelist Charles 
Grandison Finney. 

Charles Finney (1792-1876) played a varied and active role 
‘in early nineteenth century American history. Noted principally 
for his extensive work in conducting religious revivals throughout 
the country from 1826 until the Civil War, Finney also threw 
himself into the antislavery and temperance movements as well 
as other reform activities of the day. He became interested in 
the cause of education in the West, joined the faculty of Oberlin 
in 1835, and later became its president. Highly individualistic 
and something of a rebel at heart, Finney stirred up a number of 
religious issues among his fellow Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists, aided in the Free Church movement in New York City, 


+The best short account of the early antimasonic campaign is found in Alice 
F. Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment (Minneapolis, 1944), 351-358. For a contemporary view, 
see Henry Brown, A Narrative of the Anti-Masonick Excitement, in the Western 
Part of New York, During the Years 1826, ’7, °8, and a Part of 1829 (Batavia, N. Y., 
1829). Also useful are Charles McCarthy, The Antimasonic Party: A Study of 
Political Antimasonry in the United States, 1827-1840 (American Historical Associa- 
tion Annual Report, 1902, I, Washington, 1903, pp. 365-574), and Milton W. Hamilton, 
“Anti-Masonic Newspapers, 1826-1834,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, XXXII (1938), 71-97. 
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and with Asa Mahan of Oberlin elaborated his religious theories 
of perfectionism.” 

This nineteenth century revivalist had a remarkable faculty 
for precipitating disputes, causing crises, and contributing to con- 
troversies. Early in his career, he and Lyman Beecher, noted 
New England evangelist, crossed verbal swords over the heads of 
a group of converts while engaged in carrying on a revival in 
Boston.* At other times Finney disputed with Asahel Nettleton, 
Horace Bushnell, and other religious ‘notables of the time. Even 
in his travels to England, he left controversy and dissension in his 
wake. One of his English correspondents, in commenting on 
Finney’s style of preaching, expressed the views of his compatriots 
when he declared that “the system is not adapted to England. My 
own opinion is that it is not adapted to any place.” * 

Finney’s reputation for getting into disputes, therefore, was 
well founded. Prior to the Civil War he had carved for himself 
no small niche in nineteenth century religious history. The age 
of threescore and ten, however, found Finney still contemplating 


new worlds to conquer, and shortly after the end of the Civil War 
he joined his last great crusade, the drive against secret societies. 


The spirit of the times was ripe for just such a campaign. 
The animosities fired by the war sought other outlets now that the 
Confederacy had been destroyed, and one outlet that seemed to 
present itself was an attack against secret societies. As one of 
Finney’s correspondents put it, “I believe that the secret of all our 
failures in the late war . .. is due to the order of Masons.” ° 
Church bodies expressed their concern with what appeared to be 
a rising tide about to engulf them. Typical was the following 
resolution passed by the Second Congregational Church in Ober- 


* Although inadequate, the most complete biography of Finney is George 
Frederick Wright, Charles Grandison Finney (Boston and New York, 1891). For 
Finney’s relationship with Oberlin, see Robert S. Fletcher, A History of Oberlin 
College (2 vols., Oberlin, 1943). 
nase . Charles G. Finney, Memoirs of Rev. Charles G. Finney, (New York, 1876), 

*M. Robinson to Finney, February 4, 1859, in the Finney Papers in the 
Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio. All the letters quoted below are in this 
collection. 

*Ellen T. Beaumont to Finney, April 13, 1868. 
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lin: “This church hereby expresses its conviction that the Institu- 
tion of Free Masonry is wrong and opposed to the spirit of the 
gospel,—particularly because of its stringent secresy [sic].”° 
Local churches were not the only bodies to pass such resolutions, 
Methodist conferences, Presbyterian synods, and Baptist unions 
expressed opinions on the subject. The Church of the United 
Brethren went so far as to favor excluding those connected with 
secret societies from church membership.’ 


To others a connection between Masonry and politics seemed 
particularly dangerous. Charles B. Glenville, who wrote a paper 
on the actions of Masons in the United States government, asserted 
it was “next to impossible for anyone to gain a nomination for 
office unless he belongs to some secret society—much less could 
he be elected.” * The most significant illustration of this senti- 
ment was expressed in a convention that was held in the city hall 
in Aurora, Illinois, in October 1867 by a group that called them- 
selves simply “Christian men.” ° This group issued a call for a 
national meeting to be held in Pittsburgh in 1868 and laid plans 
for the formation of a National Christian Association. The prin- 
cipal figure behind this movement was Jonathan Blanchard (1811- 
1892), a Presbyterian minister and president of Wheaton Col- 
lege."° At the height of the antimasonic campaign, Blanchard 
and Finney were to rival each other in the intensity of their cru- 
sading enthusiasm. 


Into such an atmosphere Finney launched his attack. Using 
the columns of the Independent, a New York weekly religious 
paper, as his sounding board, Finney in April 1868 began a se- 
ries of articles designed to expose and condemn Freemasonry. 
“Tt is high time,” he announced at the beginning of his first ar- 


*Copied from the Lorain County News, Extra (Oberlin, Ohio), December 27, 
1867, in Finney Papers. 

" Religious Telescope, XXXII (1868), 252. 

® Charles B. Glenville to Finney, June 11, 1868. 

*The Anti-Masonic Scrap Book (Chicago, 1883), 2. 

* Blanchard followed the pattern of the evangelistic reformer of Calvinist 
tradition, taking an active part in the temperance and abolitionist movements. He 
was president of Knox College for twelve years, of Wheaton for twenty-two, and at 
various times edited a number of religious papers. See John W. Bailey, Knox Col- 
lege (Chicago, 1860). 
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ticle, “that the Church of Christ was awake to the character and 
tendency of Freemasonry.” '* Explaining his motives for writing 


on the subject, Finney continued: “Forty years ago, we supposed 
that it was dead, and had no idea that it could ever revive. But, 
strange to tell, while we were busy in getting rid of slavery, Free- 
masonry has revived, and extended its bounds most alarmingly. 


99 12 


The evangelist explained to his readers his connection with 
the society, confessed that in his youth he had been a third degree 
Mason, had become secretary of the lodge at Adams, New York, 
but that after his religious experience in 1821 he realized he had 
been converted “‘from Freemasonry to Christ.” He finally forced 
his resignation in spite of the opposition of the lodge members. 
Recalling his initiation almost forty years later, he declared, “Its 
oaths appeared to me to be monstrously profane and barbarous,” 
and he now considered the institution “highly dangerous to the 
state, and in every way injurious to the Church of Christ.” “ 

It is interesting to note, however, that in spite of Finney’s 
early withdrawal from membership in the society, he had a con- 
siderable influence among Masons in New York state. A fellow 
evangelist recognized this and in a letter requesting Finney to 
come help him lead a revival at New Lebanon, New York, wrote 
in these words: “Many of the band of opposers here are Masons, 
and you might have an influence over them which I cannot, and 
could not, even if I possessed your talents.” “ 

The second installment of Finney’s attack retold the story of 
William Morgan’s murder and the subsequent spirit of opposition 
to the society. In the third, Finney considered how the public 
was to know what Freemasonry really was and denied that the 
eulogistic books or “the oral testimony of adhering Masons” gave 
accurate pictures of the institution’s character. Only from “the 
published and oral testimony of those who have taken the degrees; 
and, afterward, from conscientious motives, have confessed their 


™ Indépendent, XX, No. 1010 (April 9, 1868), 1. 
8 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

“Daniel Nash to Finney, March 8, 1827. 
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error, and have publicly renounced Masonry” could the truth be 
known.’ That narrowed the field of authorities considerably! 


By the first week in May, Finney had warmed up to his sub- 
ject, and his weekly articles had almost doubled in length. In the 
May 7 issue he took a new tack, questioning the society’s claims 
to great antiquity. After refuting the society’s assertions of great 
age, the crusader addressed himself principally to young men, 
declaring: “You have been deceived. You have been imposed 
upon, as | was imposed upon. You have been made to believe a 
lie. They have drawn your money from you under false pretenses 
that some very ancient mysteries were to be revealed to you.” 


In the sixth installment Finney launched into a diatribe 
against the claims of benevolence made by the society. “The 
benevolence so much boasted by Freemasons is a sham,” he de- 
clared, “‘and the morality of the institution is opposed to both law 
and Gospel.” Again bringing the Masonic oaths under attack, he 
asserted that Freemasonry enjoins only partial benevolence and 


added, “Freemasonry, at the best, is but a mutual insurance com- 
99 17 


pany. 

And so the articles continued. In the May 21 issue Finney 
wrote of the society as a false religion; the following week he 
spoke of it as a “fatal delusion,” as “‘a system of gross hypoc- 
risy”’; in the ninth installment he examined the argument that great 
men in the past have been Masons. 


Finney reached the peak of his attack in the tenth install- 
ment, in which, after quoting from the Masonic oath, he asserted, 
“The candidate swears to keep a secret of which he has at present 
no knowledge.” ** To Finney what was particularly obnoxious was 
that the initiate had to promise to assist a fellow member whether 
he was right or wrong and to promise political preferment to Royal 
Arch Masons in preference to another of equal qualifications. “Is 
that right?” he asked, and continued: 


*® Independent, XX, No. 1012 (April 23, 1868), 2. 
% Ibid., No. 1014 (May 7, 1868), 2. 
* Ibid., No. 1015 (May 14, 1868) 2. 
% Ibid., No. 1020 (June 18, 1868), 2. 
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No wonder that Masons seize upon all the offices, and are so apt to have 
everything in their own way. And here we see what is the real use to 
which Masonry is appropriated in this country. It is to seize on all 
lucrative offices, and to control the government by this secret combina- 
tion.?® 


In the conclusion of the article Finney revealed his political 
bias by commenting on the most pressing issue then before the 
nation, the trial of President Johnson. He mentioned a letter he 
had received from a devoted follower suggesting that because he 
was a High Mason, Andrew Johnson could not be convicted be- 
fore the senate and that Jefferson Davis, for the same reason, 
would go free. “Let the country ponder this,” he warned. “Let 


the Church of God look to it.” *° 


The articles continued for two more installments, and after 
the twelfth, which appeared in the July 2 issue, they were ab- 
ruptly discontinued. In his writings Finney borrowed heavily 
from published antimasonic materials, particularly from David 
Bernard’s Light on Freemasonry.” On the whole, the articles 


shed little new light on the subject of Freemasonry (although they 
do reveal much about the personality of their author!). They are 
unoriginal, repetitious, verbose diatribes containing an elderly 
man’s harsh invective. 


What makes much more interesting reading than Finney’s 
articles, however, is the correspondence between the author and 
the acting editor of the /ndependent, Oliver Johnson. As early as 
April 23, when only three of Finney’s lengthy installments had 
been printed, Johnson expressed concern over the nature and scope 
of Finney’s attack. “I am afraid you are going into the subject 
of Freemasonry far deeper and at much greater length than is 
compatible with the various and pressing demands upon our 
space,” Johnson wrote. He added that it was the paper’s policy 


* Ibid. 

"Ibid. Similar charges were contained in several letters Finney received 
shortly thereafter. See especially Robert T. Conant to Finney, June 20, 1868 

“This familiar work was one of the bibles of the crusaders. First published as 
Light on Masonry in Utica in 1829, it was revised by the author in 1858 and sub- 
sequently ran through fifteen editions by 1873. 
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to print only articles that were complete in themselves and that in 
Finney’s case this rule had been suspended. “But I must beg you 
to put your pen under some restraint,” he warned. “Otherwise 
we may be compelled to stop before you get to the end.” ” 


Finney lost no time in replying, reminding Johnson that when 
the editor, Theodore Tilton, promised to print whatever Finney 
would write on the subject, he understood it was to be a series of 
articles. “I had no idea of how many numbers would be re- 
quired,” continued Finney. 


I did not intend & so I suppose Br. T. understood, to merely snap a 
percussion cap on the subject. I think Br. Tilton understood that | 
intended to ventilate the subject so thoroughly as to check it & if 
possible cure so great and rapidly growing an evil. . . . Rely upon it, 
this is the next great question of reform to which the church and the 
nation will be forced to attend. . . . I have 15 numbers completed & 
have supposed I should not need to write much more.”* 


At the conclusion of his letter Finney alluded to pressure on 
the Independent from its readers who were Masons, to which John- 
son was quick to retort, making it clear that the paper was not 
flinching because of anyone’s hostility. “You can have no con- 
ception of the pressure upon our columns. My pigeon-holes are 
stuffed with grand articles from eminent writers, many of whom 
have waited for weeks, and some for months. . . . I must beg you 
not to go further than is absolutely necessary.” ™ 


Finney was not convinced and wrote his New York friends 
about his editorial difficulties. If any man could, Lewis Tappan 
would tell him the whole story. “You ask if a certain person is 
afraid of the Masons,” wrote Tappan. “I think he is more afraid 
of losing subscribers. It is, I am sorry to say, a money-making 
concern. I read your articles with interest.” * 


Another inquiry from the Oberlin crusader brought encour- 
aging words from the editor himself. “Write your full mind on 


* Oliver Johnson to Finney, April 23, 1868. 
* Finney to Oliver Johnson, April 25, 1868. 
* Oliver Johnson to Finney, April 29, 1868. 
* Lewis Tappan to Finney, April 30, 1868. 
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the subject. Pour the hottest shot you can forge. Spare not.” 
But, Tilton quickly added, don’t write so much that people will get 
tired reading the articles. The /ndependent has no room to print 
a book on the subject! “I have now printed four articles. I will 
print six more, making ten in all. After that the ax must fall.” * 


The same week that Tilton’s letter arrived, Finney received 
one from the assistant editor as well. Johnson was a bit caustic 
in his comments on Finney’s style. “Your method of writing is 
the one of all others least adapted to the newspapers.” And as 
for Finney’s offer to relieve them by making each installment 
longer, Johnson had all he could do to restrain himself. “Now 
that is the one thing not to be thought of for a moment!” * 


Johnson’s letters continued to arrive at regular intervals with 
apparently no influence upon Finney’s productive pen. One dated 
May 18 pleaded with him again to stop writing such long articles. 
Another, dated June 11, announced that no more than twelve 
numbers were to be printed. Finney complained bitterly, but the 
patient Tilton refused to continue the rambling discourses. “I 
would not complain,” counseled Jonathan Blanchard. “It was a 
bold act to print your articles and must have cost them 50 thou- 


sand dollars.” * 


Finney’s articles in the Jndependent had no sooner appeared 
than scores of letters commenting on his campaign converged upon 
Oberlin. “I have just finished reading your article on Free- 
masonry,” wrote one Harold Wheatkeep. “I pray God you may 
be ‘spared’ until you complete the contemplated series.” The 
writer added he had long thought that Freemasonry was a great 
evil and assured Finney that for conducting the present struggle, 
“none are better qualified than yourself.”** Some of his corre- 
spondents were not content merely to express their support in his 
drive but engaged in dire prophecies regarding Freemasonry. “I 
have long felt that unless something should stay the progress of 


* Theodore Tilton to Finney, May 2, 1868. 
Oliver Johnson to Finney, May 6, 1868. 

* Jonathan Blanchard to Finney, July 4, 1868. 
* Harold Wheatkeep to Finney, April 14, 1868. 
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it,” one wrote, “‘it will end in revolution in this Country.” °° Others 
supplied additional information about Masons and their influ. 
ence, with the hope of providing their hero with additional am. 
munition. The octagenarian philanthropist Lewis Tappan re. 
minded him, “I too was a renouncing mason, & can testify to all 
you have said of the folly & iniquity of Freemasonry.” * 


Some of Finney’s supporters gained space in the Independent 
to champion the cause. Typical was an article by the Rev. Daniel 
Kimball, who, on the pretext of recounting old revival anecdotes 
about Finney, inserted the following: “It is gratifying that he is 
still bearing his testimony against the encroachments for [sic] 
Masonry. His testimony accords with my own observation of the 
institution sixty years ago, when all its active supporters were, 
without exception, hostile to practical religion.” * 

What pleased Finney more than the letters of support were 
the notices about the articles that cropped up in other papers and 
the offers he received from various church publishing houses wish- 
ing to print his articles in pamphlets and periodicals. “They are 
already copied by the political press more extensively than I had 
anticipated,” he wrote his reluctant New York editor, adding that 
he was sure the future numbers would interest the public even 
more.” By 1870 articles against Masonry had appeared in a 
number of religious periodicals, the principal of which were the 
Religious Telescope, American Wesleyan, Earnest Christian, 
American Baptist, Reformed Presbyterian, Christian Statesman, 
Free Methodist, and Congregationalist. 

Not all the reaction, obviously, was favorable. Some of the 
letters Finney opened that spring spoke out against his accusations 
and criticized him severely for the stand he had taken. Masons 
wrote to defend their society; old friends penned notes warning 
him against hurting the cause of religion; strangers addressed 
themselves to him, questioning his sanity, suggesting he was in his 


Isaac J. Gilbert to Finney, April 13, 1868. 
*\ Lewis Tappan to Finney, April 24, 1868. 


* David Kimball, “Rev. Charles G. Finney,” Independent, XX, No. 1015 (May 
14, 1868), 6. 


* Finney to Oliver Johnson, April 25, 1868. 
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dotage, and asking him how much money he was receiving for his 
articles. One ardent Mason from Connecticut commenced a 
lengthy correspondence with him defending his group to the end 
and declaring, “There is nothing that I can now recall in the Obli- 
gations or Oaths of the Three Degrees that is in violation of my 
Christian Duties or Obligations any more than would be the Oath 
required in a Court of Law. 


99 34 


Some of the letters asserted that the society would prosper 
in spite of his attack. As Charles Raymond put it, “The numbers 
are said to be increasing faster than ever before—and I hardly 
think you can do more to prevent it than you could stop the Flow 
of the Ohio River by taking in your Hands sand from the shores 
and casting it into the River.” * Putting it less politely, another 
Mason, after calling him “a man guilty of the basest falsehoods,” 
added, “If you for one moment think you can destroy or injure 
Masonry you must be a most egregious fool.” “° 


A few helpful individuals recommended other areas for Fin- 
ney’s energies, suggesting “evils” more serious than Freemasonry. 
“Romanism to me looks far more formidable,” warned Charles F. 
Raymond.” “Odd Fellowship is not any better than Free- 
masonry,” added another.” 


Finney did not answer all these letters, but in his eighth in- 
stallment he publicly acknowledged the many communications he 
had received from Masons accusing him of lying and misrepre- 
sentation. “To such, I say,” wrote Finney, “Wait, gentlemen, 
until you are better informed upon the subject, and you will hold 
a different opinion.” “ 


The Masonic Monthly quickly rose to the challenge and ad- 
vised Masons in Oberlin to have nothing to do with those who op- 
posed them. Earlier this organ had dismissed the drive against 
them with a few sarcastic sentences. “It is ever the same old story 


“ Charles F. Raymond to Finney, April 13, 1868. 

* Charles F. Raymond to Finney, April 14, 1868. 
*E. O. Lindley to Finney, April 29, 1868. 

* Charles F. Raymond to Finney, April 13, 1868. 
* Alex Cochran to Finney, July 16, 1868. 

* Independent, XX, No. 1018 (June 4, 1868), 2. 
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revived, the same stale catalogue of complaints.” The editor, 
however, added significantly, “There is at least some partial jus. 
tification for the demonstrations of the churches against Ma- 


sonry.” *° 


While the Oberlin evangelist was penning his shafts, others 
were more active in the campaign. Led by Blanchard, the “Chris. 
tian men”’ who in October 1867 had laid plans for a great national 
convention were hard at work rounding up delegates. In due time 
Finney received his invitation: “I hope you are to be present, and 
that the West is to be largely and ably represented.” * 


The convention got under way at Pittsburgh the evening of 
May 5. Some 170 delegates met for two days, listening to speeches 
and passing resolutions.*” After electing Bishop David Edwards 
of Ohio president, a plan was approved for establishing “a na- 
tional Christian organization opposed to all secret societies, in 
order to save the Church of Jesus Christ from being depraved by 
their influence; and also to redeem the administration of justice 
from perversion and our republican government from corrup- 
tion.” “° 


The major addresses were made by President James H. Fair- 
child of Oberlin and by Blanchard. The convention unanimously 
agreed to start and support a paper that would be a sounding 
board for their pet peeve. The last major resolution passed be- 
fore the convention adjourned, called for the churches “to exclude 
from the fellowship of the church all persons who persist in ad- 
hering to these secret orders.” “* Belittling the meeting, the Ma- 
sonic Monthly summed up the convention’s work in these words: 
“Tt is likely that we have heard the last of President Blanchard, 
the modern Peter the Hermit, and his new crusade.” The mag: 
azine did not overlook Finney in its account of the proceedings. 
Commenting on the selection of Oberlin as the site for the next 


“ Samuel Evans, “Revival of Antimasonry,” Masonic Monthly, V (1868), 17-18. 

“ Amasa Walker to Finney, May 3, 1868. 

“The Masonic Monthly put the date of the first meeting on May 6 and reported 
less than one hundred in attendance. Masonic Monthly, V (1868), 180. 
— XX, No. 1017 (May 28, 1868), 6. 
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convention, it declared, “From the well-known bigotry and intol- 
erance of this place, we should say that a better selection could 
not have been made.” * 


The end of Finney’s articles in the Independent served only 
to increase the agitation on both sides. “I have just written to the 
Editor to express . . . my sincere regret,” one friend announced 
when the articles were finally cut short.“* “Your letters have 
moved the country and you have thereby begun to roll the ball in 
the right direction,” Finney was told.** Many spoke of the “violent 
opposition” set up against his followers, and one Baptist minister 
requested “documents to circulate.” “* Others agreed that there 
was a “hungering & thirsting for light on the subject” and urged 
Finney to write more.”” 

The lines of criticism and condemnation addressed to Finney 
became more violent. Some went so far as to include threats and 
prophecies. “Set thy house in order,” wrote one correspondent, 
“for thus Sayeth the Lord thou Shalt die and not live. turn thy 
face to the wall and weepe [sic] for this year, thou Shalt die.” °° 
Even the papers ran notices about “the many anonymous letters 
threatening him with assassination if he did not desist from his 
exposure of Freemasonry.” And the Masonic Monthly con- 
tinued its defense of the institution. As one writer put it, men- 
tioning the December 1868 issue, ““The Editor gives you Oberlin 
fanatics some notice.” ™ 

Offers to print more of Finney’s writings continued to pour 
in. The columns of the American Baptist were opened to him for 
whatever he wrote devoted “to the exposure of this mystery of 
iniquity.” °° The editor of the Religious Telescope was just as 


““SR.N..” “The ‘Blanchard’ Antimasonic Convention,” Masonic Monthly, 
V (1868), 181. 
“ James Vincent to Finney, July 4, 1868. 
“ John G. Mix to Finney, December 19, 1868. 
“Benjamin T. F. Clark to Finney, November 9, 1868. 
Alex Cochran to Finney, July 16, 1868. 
5 “BPZ” to Finney, May 5, 1868. 
"Tucia C. Cook to Finney, August 16, 1868. 
"A, Ward to Finney, June 30, 1868. 
* Nathan Brown to Finney, July 3, 1868. 
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solicitous.* These magazines, with smaller circulations than the 
Independent, had much less to lose from accepting Finney’s offer. 
ings! 

Meanwhile, others were providing editorial ammunition to 
carry on the campaign. The fiery Jonathan Blanchard, laying 
plans to launch the official organ of the National Christian Associ- 
ation, kept Finney informed. 


I shall try and get our executive committee together next week and 
start a paper. I have thought of beginning with a small dollar paper 
once in two weeks. We have no money and I have expended all I could 
get as I go along... . I have thought of this: “The American Christian 
—Opposed to Secret Societies” for a heading. Ask your brethren what 
they think of it. 


By early summer he was able to write, “Our new paper is to 
be out in three or four weeks.” “ Every two weeks for the next 
three years the Christian Cynosure published abroad addresses 
and articles against secret societies. Its purpose was to devote 
itself exclusively to further the ends of the national organization, 
“to meet this anti-Christ; to turn back the inky flood of ignorance, 
timidity and fear, which chloroforms now the press, the pulpit 
and the legislature of the United States; in short, to tear off this 
political, moral and religious shroud, which . . . enfolds our en- 
tire globe.” °’ At its peak, the paper’s circulation reached 5,000. 

The paper was well received by the rank and file. One of 
Finney’s followers expressed his support in these words, “I am 
heartily glad that the cause has now got an organ of thought of 
their own—a journal which cannot be bought nor sold, bribed nor 
browbeated, ‘hoodwinked’ nor ‘cable-towed.’ ” * 


In the meantime Finney was not inactive. Elaborating on 
his early articles over the winter of 1868-69, he wrote a book 
which after considerable discussion was finally published by the 


“William Dillon to Finney, July 4, 1868. 

® Jonathan Blanchard to Finney, May 11, 1868. 
® Jonathan Blanchard to Finney, July 4, 1868. 
™ Anti-Masonic Scrap Book, 4. 

* James F, Layton to Finney, April 27, 1869. 
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Western Tract and Book Society in Cincinnati. The main argu- 
ment of the book can be summed up in one paragraph: 


How can we fail to pronounce Freemasonry an anti-Christian insti- 
tution? . .. Freemasonry knows no mercy. . . . Its oaths are profane... . 
The penalties of these oaths are barbarous and even savage. Its teach- 
ings are false and profane. Its design is partial and selfish. Its cere- 
monies are a mixture of puerility and profanity. . . . It is a false religion. 
... It is a swindle. . . . It is a virtual conspiracy against both Church 
and State.” 


Finney followed the book’s reception closely. “We have 
sold about 1300 copies,” his editor wrote shortly after publica- 
tion. “I think they are just coming into notice.” °° By the end of 
August the small supply had been exhausted, and by the end of 
September total sales had reached 3,000. 


Again the letters from supporters flooded Finney. “I thank 
you for the work so faithfully, fearlessly, thoroughly & yet kindly 
done,” wrote a well-wisher. “I hope it will have an unusual cir- 
culation.” “It is a sound argument against them,” wrote one 
friend. “Your books are producing their anticipated effect,” 


added another.” 


By summer 1870 the members of the National Christian As- 
sociation, having held their second annual meeting in Chicago in 
June, turned their attention to building up state societies. Fin- 
ney’s presence at these state-wide meetings was in demand. He 
was urged to attend the convention scheduled to meet in Syracuse 
in November of that year. “We want an address from you,” he 
was told. “Your expenses will be paid by us... . You are known 
throughout the state. You are loved in Syracuse. You have an 
influence no other man who takes your position can have.” * 


Because of poor health Finney had to decline, but some sixty 
people representing ten religious denominations attended the 


™ Charles G. Finney, The Character, Claims and Practical Workings of Free- 
masonry (Cincinnati, 1869), 261-263. 

© A. Ritchie to Finney, June 24, September 3, 21, 1869. 

* A. S. Stone to Finney, June 14, 1869; A. S. Raymond to Finney, August 25, 
1869; S. Jewett to Finney, January 18, 1870. 

“TL. N. Stratton to Finney, August 22, 1870. 
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three-day meeting. The usual addresses were made, the usual 
resolutions passed. One of the climaxes of the convention occurred 
when Gerrit Smith, the old philanthropist and reformer, made an 
appearance, donated one hundred dollars toward the expenses of 
the meeting, and was made honorary president of the society.” 
Before adjourning, the convention drew up a constitution creating 
the New York State Christian Association Opposed to Secret So. 
cieties. It is interesting to note that the assembly also passed a 
number of temperance resolutions, suggesting perhaps a close 
affiliation between the two groups. 

The movement continued through the 1870’s. Annual meet- 
ings of the National Christian Association were held every year 
until 1881. Tracts written by Blanchard, Finney, and others were 
circulated. Finney went on a lecture tour to speak against the 
Masons. Political action was even considered. In June 1872 a 
small group met at Oberlin and nominated Charles Francis Adams 
for president and J. L. Barlow for vice president on a platform 
the principal plank of which was “to use this mild and safe cor- 
rective of some of the abuses arising from secret societies, from 
the use of intoxicating liquors, fromi casting the Bible out of the 
schools and from allowing the public desecration of the Sab- 
bath.” ** It was this same group two years later that joined with 
others at Syracuse to form the American Party.” 

As early as 1871 dissension and petty jealousies appeared 
among the antimasonic ranks. Dissatisfaction centered particu- 
larly around the policies of the association’s organ, the Christian 
Cynosure, and with Blanchard’s editorship. Finney felt that 
Blanchard inserted his “personal difficulties” too much in the 
columns of the paper and that the Finney forces suffered as a con- 
sequence. “The paper must itself be reformed or it cannot go far 
in reforming others,” he asserted.”° 

See Proceedings of the New York Anti-Secret Society Convention, 1870 
(n.p., 1870). 

* Anti-Masonic Scrap-Book, 40. 

®The American Party was a short-lived organization that ran candidates in 


the 1876 and 1880 elections. The party at no time polled more than .03 percent of 
the popular vote. 


Finney to Philo Carpenter, October 25, 1871. 
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Blanchard’s son quickly rose to his father’s defense and 
castigated Finney for “bitterly and personally” reproaching the 
editor. While he recognized the “noble work” Finney had done, 
he reminded the evangelist that “when the secret lodges were un- 
dermining the liberties of America .. . the alarm was not sounded 
from Oberlin but from Illinois.” Continuing, the young Blan- 
chard declared, “The man who has kept the fires burning when 
his brethren were asleep; who started the paper they lacked 
strength or courage to start, this man is struck, struck in the dark, 
and in the back by a brother in Christ!” * 


The rift widened with Finney’s reply. “I did not know until 
now, that you claimed infallibility in the conduct of that paper.” “* 
The paper was temporarily discontinued, came out again in 
November 1871 in smaller form, and was later changed to a 
monthly magazine. Its fate was symptomatic of the course of the 
entire campaign. Before long, even Finney’s books were forgot- 
ten. His more ardent supporters reported that “‘no one had ever 


heard of them. No bookstore when I enquired knew anything of 


them.” °° By and large, the crusade was a failure, and the period 


after 1880 witnessed a marked increase in fraternal orders. 


A study of this obscure campaign in the late 1860’s suggests 
several conclusions. First, the antimasonic drive, although not 
primarily the work of Finney, was aided immeasurably by the 
blows that that evangelist struck in its behalf. He was the cata- 
lytic agent stirring up deep-seated emotions, reviving long-smol- 
dering hatreds. And in his denunciations against secret societies 
we see the last efforts of an aging man to whip up an emotional 
antagonism to the level of a crusade. 


Second, this was a grass roots movement, national in its 
scope, bridging sections and religious sects, and gaining its great- 
est support from the small town, the isolated hamlet. Letters 
praising Finney poured in from Mankato, Minnesota, to Water- 
bury Center, Vermont, from Tunkhannock, Wyoming, to Mystic 

*C. A. Blanchard to Finney, October 27, 1871. 


® Finney to C. A. Blanchard, November 2, 1871. 
®Sarah A. Brown to Finney, June 28, 1874. 
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River, Connecticut, from Epworth, Iowa, to Doe Run, Pennsyl. 
vania. While New York City and San Francisco are represented 
among the two hundred letters touching this subject in the Finney 
Papers, the preponderant majority come from places the size of 
Osceola Mills, Pennsylvania, and Randolph Station, Wisconsin, 

In addition to its rural nature, the campaign was supported 
mainly by the elderly, who still recalled the bitterness of the 1826 
affair and to whom Finney represented the paragon of righteous. 
ness and spiritual perfection. Indeed, some of those who experi- 
enced the results of the Great Revival engineered by Finney in 
the 1830’s took up their pens to relive old memories. 


Then too, this antimasonic sentiment can be looked upon as 
the last example of the quasi-religious ultraism for which the 
Middle Period was noted—a sentiment strikingly out of keeping 
with the broadening secularism and materialism of the late 1860's. 
It was the religious societies that came to the fore to support the 
movement and to pass resolutions against secret organizations, 
societies like the state Congregational associations of Illinois, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, the Baptist Association in Illinois, the Con- 
ference of Congregational Ministers of the South Presbyterian 
Synod in Michigan, and the American Missionary Association of 
the United States."* Just as the earlier antimasonic impulse had 
recruited members from religious strongholds,” so too did the 
later antimasonic excitement. 


Yet in a sense this campaign of intolerance and vituperation 
was perhaps symbolic of a post-war period when antagonisms and 
hatreds, so recently leveled against an enemy in battle, took their 
vent against a little known and understood mystery which in 1868, 
for Finney and those like him, happened to be the secret society. 
The wave of hysteria ran its course. The antimasonic movement 
gradually died, and Charles Grandison Finney, his last lance 
shattered, joined the other Quixotes, enjoying at last, presumably, 
his just reward. 


Proceedings of the New York Anti-Secret Society Convention, 1870, 6. 
"Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment, 351. 





FLATBOATING DOWN THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI, 
1867-1873 


Correspondence and Diaries of the William Dudley Devol Family 
of Marietta, Ohio 


Part I 


edited by RoBert LEsLiE JONES 
Professor of History, Marietta College 


I 


The phrase “flatboating down the Ohio” is apt to evoke a 
mental picture of an immigrant family setting off from Pittsburgh 
aboard a broadhorn, or of a group of backwoodsmen from almost 
any tributary taking advantage of the spring freshets to get their 
little surplus to New Orleans. It is easy to overlook the fact that 
flathoating continued long after the pioneer era, in fact to about 
1890, as a method of disposing of the farm produce of the region 
adjacent to the Ohio. According to one estimate, about seven 
hundred flatboats a year passed Louisville between 1849 and 
1870, with:the exception of the Civil War period. A few of these 
were “straight loads” of flour being shipped by millers to New 
Orleans. The rest were “mixed loads” for the local trade along 
the Mississippi. A mixed load typically consisted of from one 
thousand to twelve hundred barrels of potatoes, apples, cider, 
flour, and pork, together with bags of oats, corn, or beans, sides 
of meat, firkins of butter, and other miscellaneous articles stowed 
wherever space could be found for them." If the cargo was mostly 

1 Adelaide F. Stacy, ed., Flatboat Reminiscences of Capt. Miles A. Stacy (un- 
published manuscript in Campus Martius Museum, Marietta, Ohio), 6-7, 16. The 
largest flathoat to leave the Muskingum River for the lower Mississippi of which the 
writer has found mention was one owned by Pitnam Lyman Stowe (1859-1929), which 
started south in the autumn of 1886 with two thousand barrels of apples and potatoes 
and some onions, beans, and miscellaneous produce. Marietta Register, November 
19, 1886. The straight loads of flour shipped out of the Muskingum to New Orleans 
ran from twelve hundred to fourteen hundred barrels. Irven Travis, “Navigation on 


o Muskingum,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, (1905), 
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apples and potatoes, it might be worth as little as $3,000 at its 
point of origin. If it was mostly pork and flour, however, it 
would be worth about $10,000. The common value appears to 
have been about $5,000, or somewhat more.’ 


The farmer who intended to go flatboating spent much of the 
summer in hauling planks and whittling pegs, and six or eight 
weeks of the early autumn in constructing his craft. By the mid- 
dle of November he had a floating box eighteen feet wide, eighty 
or ninety—occasionally a hundred—feet long, and deep enough 
to hold six tiers of barrels down the middle under the highest part 
of the roof, and five elsewhere. When he had finished loading 
into it his own produce and what he bought from neighbors, mill- 
ers, and commission merchants, the only space he had left was one 
in the stern about six feet wide. This became the cabin, where he 
and his four or five deck hands would spend the time when they 
were not on watch or manning the sweeps. It was equipped with 
a stove, a table hinged to the wall, and crude beds placed on apple 
barrels. As its only ventilation came from a hatch, it would reek 
till the end of the trip of apples, potatoes, stale tobacco smoke, 
fried pork, and drying clothes. Once the cargo was aboard, the 
farmer, or “captain” as he now was, lost no time in getting started. 
He usually ran with the current night and day till he got out of 
the Ohio, to avoid the risks incident to cold weather. Then he 
had nothing to worry about except overcoming the multifarious 
hazards of navigating the Mississippi, peddling his cargo at the 
ports, or, more frequently, at the plantations, perhaps as far down 
as “the Coast” above New Orleans, selling his boat for its lumber 
or as a wood boat, and returning home.° 


Washington County was throughout most of the nineteenth 
century something of a nursery of flatboatmen. Among them was 
William Dudley Devol (1834-1906), whose activities were con- 


* Marietta Tri-Weekly Register, November 5, 1889; Stacy, Flatboat Reminis- 
cences, 7. : 
5 Ibid., 3-7, 9, 16-17. Captain Stacy’s detailed description of the method of 
building a flatboat is quoted in Josephine E. Phillips, “Flatboating on the Great 
Thoroughfare,” Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, V, No. 2 (June 
1947), 21-22. 
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fined to the period shortly after the Civil War. His farm, known 
then and now as “Walnut Hill,” comprised over 300 acres of land 
on the east side of the Muskingum River, about four miles from 
its mouth, and about three miles from the city limits of Marietta. 
About a mile farther up the river was the farm of his brother-in- 
law, Alfred Spencer Marshall (1831-1884), the man who was 
responsible, according to family tradition, for getting him inter- 
ested in the down-river trade. It is probable that Devol con- 
structed all his boats here, though we can be sure that this was 
true of only one, that built in 1868.* 


William Dudley Devol was a faithful correspondent and, 
when he wanted to be, a diligent diarist. His wife, Bitha Mar- 
shall Devol (1838-1896), was likewise a copious letter writer and 
diarist. Most of their correspondence and several of their diaries 
from his flatboating period have been preserved at Walnut Hill 
Farm by their daughter Helen, now Mrs. Harry G. Chamberlain. 
She and her grandson, Mr. John Dudley Chamberlain, Jr., have 
kindly made the material available to the writer. They have also 
assisted in the identification of some of the persons mentioned in 
the documents, as have other descendants and acquaintances of 
southeastern Ohio flatboatmen. 


In the letters and diaries of William Dudley Devol printed 
below, everything pertaining to his flatboating experiences has 
been retained, but the trivial gossip about neighbors and relatives, 
the instructions respecting farm operations back home, and other 
topics irrelevant to the central theme have been omitted. The let- 


*See Document No. 5 below. 

Though Alfred S. Marshall was not the only member of his family to become 
a flathoatman—his uncle is mentioned in Document No. 58—it is a plausible con- 
jecture that the chief influence on him was that of his father-in-law, James Smith 
Stowe (1806-1895). The latter was engaged in flatboating from 1829 to 1869, and 
was perhaps the best known in the South during this time of all the men from 
Washington County participating in the produce trade. Like William Dudley Devol, 
Alfred S. Marshall, and the others hereafter identified but not specified as living 
elsewhere, he was a resident of the “Putnam community” in the bend on the eastern 
side of the Muskingum above Marietta. Pitnam L. Stowe, mentioned in Note 1, the 
last man to take a flatboat out of the Muskingum, was his son. For a biography, see 
Williams & Bro., History of Washington County, Ohio, With Illustrations and Bio- 
graphical Sketches (Cleveland, 1881), 620-621. For some further information, see 
Marietta Tri-Weekly Register, November 5, 1889. 
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ters and the diary of his wife naturally contain mostly informa. 
tion of what was going on in his absence, but they occasionally 
furnish sidelights on flatboating, supplement one of his letters, 
provide an explanation for something in another, or echo the con- 
tents of one lost to us. Only the parts of her diary and letters 
which are thus useful are given here. 


II 


William Dudley Devol left the mouth of the Muskingum on 
his first trip down river on or about December 21, 1867. The part 
of the correspondence which has been preserved opens with what 
is evidently his second letter, written fifty-five miles above the 


falls of the Ohio at Louisville. 


No. 1 
Fifty five Miles above the falls 10. O.Ck. 


P. M. Friday Dec. 27" [1867] 
My Dear Wife 


When I last wrote you we were wind-bound above Cincinnatti, left 
there about three in the morning, at eight Alferd [Marshall], Stacy ° and 
myself rowed out and made fast to a passing Toe-Boat came on to the 
city, and transacted our business and went out to our boats as they passed 
by Warm weather still continues, we have seen no ice since the night we 
left. There is a nice stage of water, there is nothing that impedes our 
progress but wind, it gave us a hard night last night and blew us ashore 
here about noon to day it thundered and rained early in the evening The 
storm is now over, all hands are sound asleep and snoring hard from 
the efects of their hard night and days work. If it is not to exceedingly 
dark I will rout all hands in a couple of hours so as to make the falls in 
time to pass the[m during] day light to morrow 


We passed Warsaw in the night which prevented my going ashore and 
making some inquiry about our friends that live near there. 

Our crew is a merry one. We have a plenty of fiddleing, dancing and 
singing, when the opportunity offers for such enjoyments 


® Miles A. Stacy (1829-1915). He made a dozen or so trips as a flatboatman 
between 1849 and 1870, this being his last. 
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There is nothing transpires to interrupt the monotony of our slow jour- 
ney, and nothing but my own personal welfare that I can communicate 
that will be of grate interest to you With pleasant thoughts of your good 
self and our dear Children I wish you good night 

Affectionately 

W D Devol 


P SI shall give this letter to the Falls Pilott when we pass over 


[P.P.S.] 
A Pilott Came aboard 10 miles above There is so little for them to do 
Pilotts and stears men are to be seen all along shore I cannot call at 
the [post] office we will cross the falls between 3 & 4 Tell Nannie ® that 
that Alferd thinks he is a going dry 

WDD 


No. 2 
Memphis, Ten. Jan 15" 1868 


My Dear Wife 


I will write you a few lines to inform you that we remain here, and 
will do so as long as we can sell enough to justify us in doing so, we 
have the nicest and the greatest variety of aritcals at the landing but it 
requires a great amount of talk to sell (Private: Prices are pretty good 
and we will do well if we continue to sell as we have begun) and will 
require time. So you must exercise your good judgement in regard to 
things at home, and remember that it is our pecuniary wellfare that 
causes me to remain, and nothing else. I have no desire to go further, 
however the landing is full of boats and some will have to leave. If we 
had’nt eaten that nice jar of Butter we would have no trouble in getting 
50¢ per lb for it. Dibbles* boat came in to day 


We have been busy today preparing articles for sale and getting them 
out of the boat I havenot been off the boat to day 
16% 


It is verry cold and disagreeable to day, the citizens of the place say, 
they never experienced so long a spell of cold weather as the present. 
bad weather and bad streets make it a dull market. . . . 
I remain truly your Husband W. D. Devol 

* Nancy Stowe Marshall (1835-1917), wife of Alfred S. Marshall. 


™Not positively identified, but thought to be a farmer living along the Ohio 
River a few miles above Marietta. 
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No. 3 


[Walnut Hill] 

Friday Jan 24% 1868 
My Dear Dear Husband 

. . . Pa® came up yesterday to hear the news in your last letter. | | 

have a dozen times or more; been asked if you are getting good prices for 
your produce, are you going to sell out at Memphis &c &c. I tell them you 
are doing very well and dont know how long you will lay there—I am 
so glad to know you are doing well, and, are well your own dear self... 
Pa says that he reads every once in a while about some one being mur- 
dered in Memphis. Do be careful Dear, dont get out after night alone 
no time. I am so worried about you. It makes me shiver to think of it— 


Ever Your Own One Bitha 


No. 4 
[Memphis, Tenn.] Jan 26 1868 

To My Good Wife 

When I wrote you last I expected to be able to let you know in this, 
when we would be ready to start for home, but trade became so dull the 
latter part of last week we will be detained longer than I expected when 
I last wrote. However the trip will not be as long as it would have been 
if we had went on the coast 
I[f] nothing turns up further than we know we will be home in about 
two months from the time we left home. I went out to the Post Office 
yestarday, it being the first time that I had left the Landing for 12 days. 
. .. I think we will be through in about ten days, and If produce does 
not become to[o] plenty on the Market we will make a little something, 
which is better than to do the other thing 
Have had excelent health since I left home, and I hope that you and the 
children have been equaly blessed, for it is the health of my little family 
at home that gives the greatest anxiety... . 


Yours mos[t] affectionately 
W. D. Devol 


We had canned plums for supper and they gave me quite a pain in ——— 


* John Marshall (1806-1876), at this time a retired merchant in Marietta. 
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Ill 


William Dudley Devol was evidently so well satisfied with 
the results of his first trip down river that he could hardly wait for 
the next fall so that he could go boating again. It was well for 
him that he had a reserve of enthusiasm, for his next venture was 
marked by such a succession of vicissitudes that he was fortunate 
to come out of it without serious loss. 


No. 5 Extracts from the Diary of Bitha Marshall Devol, 1868 


Tuesday [August] 4% 
. . Husband went to Lowell to see about barrels. .. . 


Thursday [September] 10% 
. Dudley went up to Alfred’s yesterday to turn his boats and get 
them ready for caulking... . 


Tuesday [September] 15” 
. . Dudley is working at his flat boat... . 


Thursday [September] 17” 
. . Dudley . . . went up to Alfred’s and worked around in the water 
at their boats. .. . 


Friday [October] 23"¢ 
. .. Dudley & his hand that helps with his boat are getting it along 
finely... . 
Sunday [October] 25 
. Finished the Flat boat yesterday... . 


Thursday [October] 29% 
. Dudley is barreling Potatoes and loading his boat. 


Tuesday [November] 10% 

. The bad weather will stop the Flat boat loading a few days. If 
nothing _— they will get off with their boats in a week or ten 
days. 

f Monday eve [November] 16" - 

. In the P. M. [yesterday] we went up to Alfred’s. They had 
been busy all day getting their potatoes into the boat. 
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To-day we have washed, butchered, baked and done a little of every 
thing. The boats are about loaded and to-morrow they start for the 
sunny South... . 

Tuesday evening [November] 17% 

Here I am all alone, that is, my husband is gone. . . . We had all the 
flat boat hands to dinner to day. And as soon as they had eaten they 
started. They will lay up at Marietta to-night and start down the Ohio 
bright and early in the morning—We got up this morning and found it 
raining and it has rained all day steadily. It made the landing so muddy 
that we could not go down to the boat to fix their beds. But Dudley said 
they could do it.... 

Wensday [November] 18 6 P.M. 

I went to Marietta this morning, and got down in time to see my dear 

husband push his flatboat out into the broad Ohio. They had a nice day 


to start. Somewhat cold but a nice high river. May God speed them 
on their voyage. ... 


No. 6 


Dec 10 1868 
My Dear Wife 


After our long and teadious journey we are now nearing Cairo. And 
if the wind does not raise we will pass there about 10 to day I wrot to 
May °® and put the letter in the office at Padducca. 

I expect to get letters at Cairo being so much behind time it gives our 
mail a good chance to be ahead of us. I have not seen any thing of 
Dyar’s *° boat since we left Marietta. he crossed the falls the same day 
we arrived there, but we had so much work to do that he got 24 hours 
start of us at that place, and three days more at Evensville. The prob- 
ability is we will meet at Memphis 

Our trip has been one of such slow teadious character, that I have noth- 


ing of interest to write you I wrote May about our grounding at Saline 
river Island. 


The night after pass[ing] that place we laid by the wind rose and 
bley one of the longest steadiest and hardest gales I ever experienced 


° His daughter Mabell Devol (1859-1935), later Mrs. Charles P. Dyar. 

* Augustine (“Gus”) Dyar (1827-1883). He had been flatboating since about 
1850. Stacy, Flatboat Reminiscences, 1. His father, Joseph Dyar (b. 1800), had 
been almost as notable in the trade as James Smith Stowe and was credited with 
being the first flatboatman in Washington County to buy produce for cash. Williams 
& Bro., History of Washington County, 619-620. 
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laid by two nights and one day. There has been no cold or snowy 
weather since we left, but it has winded all the time, we having had but 
two or three calm days. 

It is with some difficulty I write owing to a bad sore one the forefinger 
of my right hand between the second and third joint. It has troubled 
me for a week and from appearances will last some time yet. Those that 
pretend to know call it a Carbuncle it has the appearance of a Bile only 
more sO 

We are resalting our meet to day that is a job I get rid of on account 
of my finger 

It will take us four or five days to get to Memphis. How long we will 
remain there I cannot tell it depends entirely upon the market. 

Let circimstances be as they may I think we will not leave Memphis be- 
fore the Eighteenth, then you can direct to Lake Providence. .. . 


Yours affectionately 


W. D. Devol... 


No. 7 Extracts from the Diary of Bitha Marshall Devol, 1868 


Friday [December] 18" ... I got a letter from my dear husband 
Wensday. They are frozen up at Columbus Ky. How sorry I am. 
There is no telling when they will be able to go below. .. . 


December 19** 


... I got a letter from my dear husband this morning, they are still 
frozen up at Columbus Ky. It is very hard for them to bear, but they 
must bear it nevertheless. . . . 


No. 8 


[Above New Madrid, Mo.] 
December 21* 1868 
My Dear Wife 


I am about to write in this letter what you had [better] not say any 
thing about at present We lef Columbus in the ice, but soon ran out of 
it. The[n] every thing seemed to brighten up in fact our prospects were 
good. We laid by at Hickman for wind, mad small sale at good proffit 
started out on the morning of the 19 as nice a morning as I ever saw, 
and about noon grounded on a bar 500 yards from shore We got one 
boat off before night, that is the mos valuable boat. went to work carry- 
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ing freight from the grounded boat to the other. The water was folling 
and / appreaciated the situation I assure you, we worked hard pretty 
much all night, took a bite and Alferd and all the others seemed to think 
that all would be right the next morning but I felt damned blue and [ | 
showed it in my countinace I expect At it in the morning worked till | 
noon It was of no use water left us faster than we could lighten her up 
We carried back part of the load kep all we could manage on board of { 
the floating boat, and abbandoned the one on ground, left it in charge of § 
Hill 14 and McKinny, ?? and we are now on our way to Memphis with 
the other. I do not think the boat is a total loss by any means If it is 
there is nothing in it but that which we growed ourselves, so do not give 
yourself any cunsern about it deny yourself and the Children nothing 
that will add to your comfort during my absence. I am very tired and 
sore but will [be] regular in a day or two. 

It appears to me that we have had all the bad luck we could have, but 
dont be surprised to hear of this boat in the same fix. It detains me 
longer from home that worries me more than all else. When we had to 
leave the boys on that boat I felt bad sure enough and I said during our 
trouble If I could only talk to my wife fifteen minutes I would be sat- 
isfied to pound ahead but let her rip It wont embarrass us any if we 
have good luck with this boat but it will tickel some. .. . 


Yours Most truly 
W D Devol 


No. 9 


December 30% 1868 
My Dear Wife 


Memphis Tenn. 
It has been raining continualy since arrived here, which makes it 
dull enough 
In cities like this they transact no business during such disagreeable 
weather. There is one encouraging feature in this rain however that is 


this, if our boat should still be aground it will bring a raise and let 
her off. 


™ Prescott (“Press”) Hill, a deck hand. As he was born about 1835, according 
to the manuscript census of 1850, he was much older than the other deck hands 
mentioned, most of whom were farmers’ sons in their late teens or early twenties. 
Zachariah McKenna (born c. 1847), a deck hand. 
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Our crew went up yestarday to see what is to be done, if every thing is 
right they will be back within six or eight days. It is of but little use 
to try to sell potatoes in this Market now. We cannot tell what course 
to persue until we know all about the boat behind Mr Dyar has been 
selling for 2 or 3 weeks and is not through yet. he complains verry 
much about slow sales. Joel Elliott** and Luther** and Henry ** are 
here waiting on an advance in prices 

from all information we can gather markets are better below than here 
from the fact everyone that is [in] any hurry to close out and return to 
his family stop at this place. I have been away from home a long time 
for me but, but I dont want to let my absence from home cause me to 
sacrafice my property after such hard work, many trials, much trouble and 
tribulation. I am in in for it and must make the best out of it. Our 
load of Assorted stuff is our salvation this time I think we have got that 
variety that will sell in any Market. The less we get for our potatoes 
the less our summers work will amount to that is all... . 

Appels are selling here from 5 to 7 dollars krout from 10 to 12 we could 
do well with our meet, but if we go to another market we want to take it 
with us 

We will remain here at least 10 days I think... . 


I remain yours most Faithfully 


W D Devol 


No. 10 
[Memphis, Tenn.] 
Jan 5” 1869 

My Dear Wife 


The Darkest Cloud has a silver lining the lost boat arrived safe and 
sound last evening, we are all right now. We shall leave leave this mar- 
ket within a day or two there is more potatoes here than any other market 
that I can hear of and that is not all you cant sell but a few at a time 
which makes [it] so tedious that we could run to the end of the string 
and then sell out before we could here. We are trying to get as many 
of our appels out as we can the warm weather is making them rot badly 
The very firs opportunity I will write you a chapter on Biles there is 


% Joel Elliott Stacy (1840-1925), a farmer of the Rainbow settlement, im- 
mediately across the Muskingum from the “Putnam community.” 

“Luther Barker (born c. 1846), cousin of William Dudley Devol. 

“Henry Barker (born c. 1848), brother of Luther. 
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another damned Big one on my second finger which panes me verry 
much and makes it troublesome to write, it being the fourth one that has 
troubled me... . 


We could close out our load here and make some money but it would 
take for ever to do it and the city would use us up in taxes Our meat 
we can sell at any time for seven or eight hundred dollars advance, but if 
we have no mor bad luck we can do better 


We have a nice stage of watter now which is a good thing and we have 
seen enough to make us be careful... . 
Yours affectionately 
W D Devol 


No. 11 

Jan 10% 1869 

Lake Providence [,La.] 
My Dear good Wife 


We arrived here this morning. trade is slow. The Wharfmaster and 
others refused to let us sell without paying him a big bonus for the 
pruvalege, which we declined doing, but droped our boat below the cor. 
poration line We will try and do what we can here then work our way 
to Vixburgh an sell out if possible to do so at living rates. I would like 
to be at home you know as well as I can tell but we want to make the 
BEST out of this load of stuff. Lett *® and the Barker boys lost Money 
on their load. We want to talk different when we come home. There 
has none of them made any money, from our part of the country, that 
is if 1 am able to cipher... . 


I remain yours affectionately W D Devol 


We are laying as I told you, about one half mile below the town. Alferd 
went up directly after dinner and is still there 4 O Clock. he has got to 
gassing I presume 

We have sold and got the money for enough to pay all that we owe and 
have as much money left as we had when we first begun to make arrange- 
ments for boating this winter and I think we have about three thousand 
dollars worth in the Boat at present, so you can see if nothing happens 
we will have enough to live on a little while at least (say nothing). ... § 
. . . Try and be patient with my delay knowing as you must that my 
anxiety to get home is a[s] great as the case will admit of 


7% “T ett” was the nickname of Joel E. Stacy. 
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I would rather the old folks would fret at my absence than they should 
make themselves uneasy on account of inability to pay my debts and 
that they should think it necessary for them to deny themselves one 
pleasure for my pecuniary welfare. First of all, my desire for money 
is that it may benefit my family, next that my parrents may see that it is 
jnnecessary for them to give themselves any uneasiness on my account. 
_.. If I can make it pay well for me to stay and retail our stuff a week 
longer I will do so. We will leave this place in the morning. 

It is about 75 miles to Vixburgh we will make a few landings be- 
tween here and there 
You see If we sell to the niggers we do not have to knock the salt from 
the meat and [we] do our own weighing which amounts to a good sum 
potatoes are an awful slow sale I understand that [Miles] Stacy got 
$2.75 but that I doubt 


I can think of nothing more to writ 
Most Affectionately 
W. D. Devol 


Walnut Hill 
Saturday eve. Jan 23" 1869 


My Dearest One 


I did not get a letter to-night, and I am so anxious to hear from you. 
Nannie [Marshall] got two. Peter *’ brought them up and then came up 
to Uncle Lewis** for us. Nannie was there. I read them. He” is 
doing well, selling nearly everything at a fine profit. I am so glad. 
Says that you will make almost if not quite one thousand on your meat. 
Wont that be nice. He said not to tell it. And that he thought if he 
would ask Nannie if he might boat next winter that she would say yes. 
But I told her that if it was me I should say NO with an emphasis. No! 
my darling, if you get home safely this time No money can tempt me to 
consent to you wearing yourself out to make money for your family 
boating. We will live with more economy and have the benefit of each 
others company. Dont you think so. (Answer that question please when 
you write). Alfred says that he has carried himself with due propriety 


™ Peter Finkel (b. 1850), a deck hand. 
* Lewis J. P. Putnam (1808-1888), a granduncle of William Dudley Devol. 
* Alfred S. Marshall. 
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since he left home, if it is true we will give him great praise. He sayshe |} }, 
wrote you, & that you would get it as soon as you got to New O.... | 





Your ever trusting wife t 


Bitha M. Devol 0 


No. 13 
Jan 25 1869 








New Orleans N 

My Dear good Wife 
I received two more letters from you to day. You dont know how 

satisfied it makes me feel two hear you are all well From the tone of h 
your letters people must think that I am about to go into a decline. | 7 
will simply say that I never enjoyed better health in my life I have not ; 4 
been sick an hour since I left home not even a slight cold. I had the | 
head ache part of one day that is all, and I weighed more when I landed P 
at this City, than at any other time since we were jined in the holy binds | . 
of Motrimeny. Press Hill looked through drunken eyes. Guss [Dyar] |) ™ 
was verry unwell and appeared more anxious to get Home than I ever |) ? 
did, which caused him to see others as he felt.2° I am verry anxious to § " 
get home there is no doubt about that, but that worries me the least of | . 
all. A bad rotten frozen lott of potatoes, affects my appetite a little, but 
I dont think I will take to Hard drink I am not alone now, Coussin " 
Luther [Barker,] Cousin Henry [Barker,] Friend Joel [Stacy,] Frank . 
Stone *! Mr Edgell ?* and many river acquaintances are here, all friends 


in misrey.... 


trade is not brisk on the Coast. Notwithstanding Alferd said I could 
come home when I got through If I liked, I do not think it would be just 
in me, and it may not take but a few days linger, and none will have 
Cause to Complain. Luther has been heard to say It would be my last f 


trip that it would break me from sucking egs &c. I guess the proffits on Y 
ol 
2 According to Bitha Devol’s diary, Augustine Dyar had been summoned home re 

on account of the grave illness of his wife and had reported that “Dudley is well but 
worried and thin.” al 


* Jonathan Franklin Stone (1838-1908), farmer and river pilot of Belpre. He 
made approximately three trips to New Orleans as a flatboatman after the Civil War. 
Tentatively identified as Aaron Edgell (1811-1892) of Newport in eastern 
Washington County. He had frontage along the Ohio River a short distance above 
the village. 
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his interest will buy him but a few Hen fruit. (I tell all that I am bound 
to try again and I wish you to assist in the delusion.) 


tell the neighbors that I am sorry that a disease has broken out among 
our pigs, for I beleive more in pork than potatoes for down the river 


trade 


Affectionately 
W D Devol 
No. 14 
[Aboard the Luminary, between 
Lake Providence and Grand Lake] 
Feb 4 1869 
My Dear Wife 


On ’Board another Boat. I Landed an Lake Providence as I wrote 
did not find Boat there but 3 letters for me and 3 for Alferd. Took 
passage on another boat for Grand Lake about 40 miles above no boat 
there took the same boat back to Carolina Landing found a boat but 
not ours but by inquiry learned that Alferd was at Eggs Point 20 miles 
above had to remain on the strangers boat nearly two days and two 
nights which was lonesome I assure you. I am now on board the nice 
steamer Luminary I cannot tell whether Alferd has moved or not but 
will try and find out at each Landing as I pass it is so dark that I cannot 
tell until the Boat lands The Boat will land at Grand Lake and I think 
I can see the Boat if it is there If it is not there I will go above to Eggs 
Point and if he is not there will take another Boat down stream I am 
very well but have a good quantity of trouble... . 


Most Affectionately 
W D Devol 


If you get this within 6 Days write me a long letter to Vixburgh 
for they are my only Consolation. dont give yourself any uneasiness 
about my safety This [is] just as peaceable a country as Ohio or any 
other place as long as a man minds his own business, and as for being 
robed for money there is no need of telling people whether you have 
any or not 


I would like very much to send money home to pay all our creditors. 
We have it on hand but there is no chance here to exchange or express 
home 
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We are at grand Lake Landing. 


I calculated to mail a short letter in the boat, but I axidently found 
Alferd and in the hurry of getting my trunk off the steamer I forgot jt 
The mails are so irregular here I am verry fraid you will get anxious 
about my safity, but recolect a little Care and some money will take 
care of a man any place. If I have not seen the Elefunt this winter no 
person ever did.... 


By axident I found our boat about 3 miles below where I expected 
to. I found all well on board and was glad to get back, but I am getting 
uneasy and anxious to get home. trade is slow but good prices We have 
sold $100 worth of meat to day at twice the cost it is now noon. po- 
tatoes are 350 to 4.00 in a verry slow way. I do hope and pray you 
will not get impatient at our delay but it cannot be helped as I can see, 
I calculate that I will get enough this year of boating I never thought 
of being so long from home then with all the bad luck and botheration 
makes one appreciate home a good and peaceful and happy home 


It will not do to sacrafice on this load to gain a little time our great 
expense and loss on that grounded potatoe boat will not admit of it 


.. . Tell what you want me to get in Cin[cinnati] if any thing and 
if my purse will admit of it I will do so SURE 


My health is verry good hoping your fat good natured self and 
Children are equaly as wel 
I remain yours Most Affectionately 


W D Devol 


No. 15 


[Fifteen miles above Lake Providence, La.] 
February 8 1869 


My Daughter May 


. . » We stopped at this place yestarday (Skipwiths Landing) and 
expected to do a little trading here this forenoon and then go to Provi- 
dence which is 15 miles below, but it began raining verry hard this 
morning, and the prospect is it will rain all day. Every. rainy day 
makes it one day longer before I get home. We want to make a few 
more landings before we get to Vixburgh, and then try and close out 
there for it is time I was at home to attend to business there. 
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... This is such a lonely Dreary rainy place! and the Missippi mud 
it cant be beat! ... 


Your father W D Devol... 


No. 16 
[Seventy-five miles above Vicksburg, Miss.] 
February 11 1869 
My Dear Wife 
As I am not busy this morning I thought best to commence another 
letter to you. Our would be Pilott left us last night. One of the boys 
got drunk and told him to many truths for his stomache and he concluded 
that he had best quit. We thought so to and paid him off He is a 
misserable growling backbiting fool for the want of sense; we are all 
glad he has gone, people can beleive as much as they please of what he 
says. I expect to stear the boat the rest of the way down. We have 
lightened her up so we can manage her as successfully as she has been 
heretofore. It is damn tedious. ... It is getting real warm here. grass 
is quite green spring flours are in bloom plowing and planting going 
on as in April with us. Laborers are scarce and when they are engaged 
there is no dependance put in their fulfilling their engagements. . . . 


. . . If I chance to meet with a mail boat between here and Vix- 
burgh I will send another letter 


I dont think we will be many days going it is but 75 miles. it 
depends upon trade however 


Nothing more to day 
I remain yours Most Affectionately 


W. D. Devol 
No. 17 
Milligans Bend 25 miles above 
Tuesday 
Vixburgh Feb 1869 [Feb. 16] 


My Dear Wife 


We landed here day before yestarday for the purpose of arranging 
our load sorting potatoes &c before going into the City thinking we can 
sell out quicker by having every thing in order. We however met with 
a good trade here having sold $600. worth at good profit If we have any 
thing like good luck we will be ready to start for home in 10 days from 
to day We will go to Vixburgh to morrow if the wind does not blow. I 
am tired enough of this slow way of trading, but it is proffitable. if we 
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had brought no other boat but this we would have been home before 
this with our pockkets full, but as long as we do as well as any of our 
neighbors and have as much to contend with as we have we shall not 
complain 

3 miles below where I commenced this letter. 

I succeeded in writing one line at this Landing Now I am in Vixburgh, 
got into the landing yesterday and got ready for opperation. I think we 
will opperate slow. prices are good enough, but people dont seem inclined 
to buy much. We are going no further We have dismantled the boat, 
and pay off our hands when day light comes this morning. . . . 

I have seen so much of the Mississippi river I guess we will take the cars 
at this place for Loussville [Louisville]. It will tak about 4 or 5 days 
longer to go by boat and the expense is about the same I presume 
Luther [Barker] and Henry [Barker] are putting on a heap of stile 
with their proffits. I dont know where they passed us on their way up.... 


I remain Yours 
Most Affectionately 


W. D. Devol 
No. 18 


Vicksburgh Miss 
Feb 21* 1869 
My Dear Wife 


I am keeping house this afternoon While Alferd is out, he staid 
aboard this fore noon and let me wander about and examine the city 
made memoriable by the great seige during the “late war” as it is called 
in these parts. . . . I am getting tired enough of this way of living and 
will bring it to an end this week if possible. If we can possibly do so 
we want to get ready for the steamer Richmond next friday We can travel 
on her a great deal cheaper than by rail and nearly as quick, as the 
southern road is so out of repair they travel slow and miss connections. 
We will be governed by Circumstances however and start for home the 
quickest possible way... . 

Most Affectionately 


W. D. Devol 


Monday Morning [Feb. 22]. It is raining hard this morning there will 
be no business transacted to day it is enough to give most persons the 
blues, but I have seen so much to discourage and make one feel restless 
that it has no effect on me. I never had the least idea when I left that 
it would be so long before I returned but so it is. Some thing must be 
done this week if it does not rain all the time it will take a week to 
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come home after we start if not more I would like to go by rail through 
the interior and may possibly do so ** 


IV 


The profit William Dudley Devol made from his second trip 
south must have outweighed in his mind the difficulties which he 
had been forced to overcome, for he started off again on or about 
November 25, 1869. The few letters extant dealing with this 
third venture would seem to indicate that it was not marked by 
any noteworthy complications. 


No. 19 
Walnut Hill 
Monday eve 13" [Dec., 1869] 
My Dear Good Husband 


... I was made quite happy to-night with another of your cheerful 
letters. It made my heart quite light. I mailed you a letter to day... 
stating, that, I had heard how you was buying Pork for 6 cts per lb. But 
you say Pork is high. Uncle Barker ** sent me word about the Pork.— 
I felt so thankful when I learned of your safe passage over the falls... . 
You have no idea how anxious I am about you. I think of you every 
hour in the day, wonder what you are doing, where you are, & if you 
think of home often—I hope you do, it will keep your heart light— 
Dont you think this winters work will satisfy you? I do hope it 
does.— ... 

Your loving, faithful wife Bitha M. Devol 


No. 20 
Walnut Hill Dec 26 1869 
My Dear Dear Husband 


. . . Jesse Barker ** has been writing considerable trash home about 
your hands. How they got so drunk at Evansville that you had to lay 
one day longer waiting for them to sober up; that you did not leave when 


they did & & 


* William Dudley Devol finally reached home March 7, arriving by train from 
Cincinnati. 

* George W. Barker (born c. 1802), father of the other Barkers (Luther, 
Henry, Jesse, and James Gage) mentioned. 

* Jesse H. Barker (1840-1900). He resided during these years near Warsaw, 
Kentucky, and made more of a business of flatboating than did any of his brothers. 
There is an oblique reference to him in Document No. 1, above. 
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I never let on but simply said that I guessed you was capable of 
taking care of your boats yet awhile.—If they did get drunk, it js 
nobody’s business, thats all... . 


Monday eve. [Dec. 27] 


. » + Do you discharge any hands at Memphis? ... 

Gus Dyar says that if you sell out at Memphis I will have to hurry 
up my Carpet-rags or 1 wont be “ready for you when you do come”— 
He thought it was so funny because I told him last winter that I was not 
ready for you to come home untill I got my Carpet-rags all cut—I will 
send Eddie *° to town to-morrow with this letter, & have him send a 
Dispatch to you saying there is letters at Hellena, & you can send for 
them. It will take so long for you to get this letter. Yours was four 
days coming... . 

Yours in love, 


Bitha M. Devol 
No. 2] 


Walnut Hill Dec 29" [1869] 
My Dear DEAR Husband 


. . «I felt so in hopes you would sell out at Memphis. I cant 
bear to think of your being gone all this long lonesome winter. Aint 
it possible for you to make enough to satisfy you at Memphis. Your 
letter, I got Monday said you would probably close out at Memphis, & 
I have been thinking ever since, how nice it would be, &c. I would 
soon have you at home again—I am completely out of patience with flat 
boating. Dont ask me to agree to your going again, for I cant do it— 
. . . You certainly have got my Dispatch. When I got your letter 
Monday, I felt so uneasy about your not hearing from home, & thinking 
it might take my No. 15%" 4 or 5 days to go I sent a Dispatch telling 
you where your letters were. They charged me nearly $2.00 to send it, 
but if it had been $5.00 I should not [have] heisitated. You may call it 
extravegance but I could not help it. I thought of you away off there. 
No letters from home & your little girls sick, & thought $2.00 a very 
triffling thing compared with your happiness— 


Yours ever Bitha M. Devol 
*Eddie Williams, chore boy at Walnut Hill Farm. He was still going to 


school at this time. 
"Printed here as Document No. 20. 
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No. 22 


[Memphis, Tenn.] 

Dec. 29 1869 
My Dear good Wife 
This is the fourth short letter I have written you since landing here 
one week ago... . 
Miles [Stacy’s] hands leave for home to day Our pilott goes also it will 
take Miles eight or ten days to wind up _he will make no money, he is 
home sick his hands say. I dont blame him for wanting to go home I 
would sell if I was him before staying and trying to make money 
for others. Theodore ** has hired to go father south on a store boat. 
he is of little account. 
There is no end to the amount of potatoes in this market and every 
other one below here I think. ... 
I am in Daves * way as he is chief cook it is a big office for him 
Peter [Finkel] has about two white hairs on his chin The boys have 
been coaxing him to have them split so that he would have four 
Dave and Pete will hang to us until we return... . 


I am afraid the water is getting so high that trade will be suspended 
on the flat boat landing 


If we had nothing but potatoes and appels I would sell here, and come 
home but it would take a long time. . . . 


Most Affectionately 
W. D. Devol 


No. 23 

[Memphis, Tenn.] 

Thursday Night 2 OClock Dec 30% 69 
My Dear Wife 

I have arisen for the special purpose of writing you a short letter 

as we expect to go from here before many days I received a dispatch 
yestarday morning telling where my letters were, I had supposed they 
were ther and had written for them and received one in the afternoon of 
the same day that I received the dispatch. Dont telligraph me any more 
unless about matter of urgent necessity, for it does not create a sensation 
of much pleasantness to receive a message through that source, until you 


* Not identified, but probably a deck hand. 
*” David Barth, a deck hand. 
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open and learn its nature, especially when ones family are not well at 
the last advices. . . . Gage *® writes to Jess [Barker] that the Pittsburgh 
market was dull no sale for potatoes and cider sold for five dollars 
I can do better than that here potatoes are worth two dollars, slow 
cider nine to ten, that is No. 1 which our is... . 
We will not leave here until after Newyears We want to get a fat goose 
for dinner if possible I have agreed to cook it. 

The letters you write after receiving this direct to Friars Point 
Missippi. 
The apple butter soured Dave [Barth] is cooking it over as he has time 
in the dish pan and putting it in small jars, for the retail trade We can 
sell some at $1.25 per. gal.... 

Hoping you and our small family are well I remain Most affee- 
tionately 


W. D. Devol 
No. 24 


Walnut Hill Jan 3" 1870 
My Dear Dear Husband 


. About that Dispatch I thought it all over, & concluded it would 
not take you long to open it & then the scare would be over. I knew 
you was so anxious about the children & wanted you to know, so badly, 
that I had written, that I thought I would risk it. I hope I shall have 
no occasion to dispatch again. Will not anyhow— ... & so Miles 
[Stacy] wont make any money. Well I’m sorry. Hate to see any one 
go so far from home to make money & then not make any... . I am 
surprised at the Apple Butter souring, for that I have at home (just like 
it) is very nice. Suppose it was on account of being in the warm boat. 
Dave must be careful & not get it scorched. I would give all my old 
shoes, & one pair of new ones to help eat that goose, IF you cook it—... 

Yours in love 


B. M. Devol 


Sunday Morning Jan 23" 1870 
Taluna Landing 
Ark 


No. 25 


My Dear Wife 
I wrote you the last night we staid at Memphis detailing our plan 
of opperation as near as I could And Alferd took the letter to the office 


* James Gage Barker (1834-1919). His farm was across the Muskingum from 
Walnut Hill, and slightly lower down the river. 
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ll at | as I supposed, but did not and I never found the mistake until we arrived 
urgh | at Austin, where I mailed it. 1 wrote you again at Friars Point in the 
llars litter I told you that I should write again the next day expecting then 
slow |} to remain there two or three days, but the sheriff of the county demanded 


of us a sum of fifty Dollars as licence money which we were satisfied 


sis, he had no right to collect We put him off until the next day, and during 

ae the night left for points below 

— We had the washing of the whole crew out at a negrow wash womans 
We went out and got it before it was dry. The next day being fare we 

time put up lines on the boat and had it well dried but not Ironed. We have 

Pat had some of the most pleasant weather I ever experienced in the South 
so warm that one does not need his coat, but trade is verry slow prices 

ffec- will do. if it does not improve we will turn up at Vixburgh before a 
great while and try and close out. The way this river has risen the last 
two or three days I am satisfied you must have high water. . . . I never 
saw the Missippi rise as fast before. . . . Write to Lake Providence if 
you get this within a week after that to Vixburgh 

I remain 

ould Affectionately 

new W D Devol 

idly, 


[To be concluded] 











MINUTES OF 
THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
Columbus, Ohio 
April 21, 1950 


The Ohio Academy of History met in Columbus April 21, in con. 
nection with the Ohio College Association. The morning session, at 
10:00 A. M., was attended by nearly one hundred persons. This session 
was devoted to a panel discussion conducted by the members of the com. 
mittee on the teaching of history in Ohio colleges, of which Frank L. 
Esterquest of Western College is the chairman. Robert L. Jones of 
Marietta College spoke on the “Application of the Problem Method in 
Lieu of Term Papers,” Dr. Esterquest talked on “Visual-Audio Aids in 
the College History Classroom,” and Everett Walters of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the third member of the committee, discussed “Stimulating In- 
terest in History Outside the Classroom.” The open discussion which 
followed was concerned largely with the question of the comparative 
values of the “objective” and “essay type” examinations. 


About sixty members attended the luncheon session at 12:30, pre: 
sided over by Stanton L. Davis, Case Institute of Technology, president 
of the academy. Jacob C. Meyer, Western Reserve University, the 
speaker at this session, addressed the academy on the subject, “The 
Dilemma of the Historian in a Democracy.” His address was followed 
by an informal discussion. The 2:00 o’clock session was devoted to a 
report of the committee on the teaching of history in the Ohio high 
schools. The committee, composed of Duane D. Smith, chairman, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, William E. Smith, Miami University, and John W. 
Long, Jr., Western College, submitted a comparative study of the require- 
ments for the certification of teachers of junior and senior high school 
history in the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia and a tenta- 
tive questionnaire to be sent to Ohio high schools to determine the 
status of history in the secondary schools of the state. The committee 
stressed the need for action, and urged members of the academy to aid 
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in getting the questionnaire into the proper persons’ hands. During the 
discussion period which followed, a point was made of the advisability 
of cooperation with the English section of the Ohio College Association 
in requesting the state board of education to raise the educational re- 
quirements of teachers in these fields. Dr. Esterquest was appointed to 
ascertain what was being done by the English section. He reported that 
the English section would not make a representation to the state board 
at this time but would be glad to work with a committee of the academy 
on a joint resolution to be presented to the board in the future. 


Approximately fifty members remained for the business session at 
4:00, at which Dr. Davis again presided. The reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting was dispensed with inasmuch as they are printed in the 
July 1949 issue of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. 
In the absence of the secretary-treasurer, James H. Rodabaugh, the treas- 
urer’s report was read by Henry J. Caren. The necessity for raising more 
funds was pointed out by the president, and the academy passed a motion 
by A. P. Rosselot to raise the dues to $1.00, to bill members for their 
dues, and to make membership contingent on the payment of dues. 


The report of the committee on publications was read by Wilfred 
J. Steiner, University of Dayton. The publication of this report in the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly was requested. The 
committee on awards (William Fisk, Reginald C. McGrane, and Robert 
S. Fletcher) announced the selection of Foster Rhea Dulles for the acad- 
emy’s fourth annual award of distinction. The award, presented by Dr. 


Fisk, was in recognittion of Dr. Dulles’ book Labor in America: A 
History, published in 1949. 


Duane Smith proposed that a council of the Ohio Academy of His- 
tory be created to give continuity to the program of the academy. In line 
with this suggestion and on motion of Dr. McNiff, the academy voted to 
create a council of five appointed by the president with the requirement 
that one of the five be a representative of the high school field. 


Dr. Davis commended the work of the committee on the teaching of 
history in the Ohio high schools and the committee on the teaching of 
history in Ohio colleges. Both committees were authorized to continue 
to function, and on resolution proposed by Duane Smith, the former was 
authorized to contact the state department of education concerning the 
requirements for teachers of history. A resolution was passed also to 
authorize Dr. Esterquest’s committee to cooperate with the English 
teachers’ group. 
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Dorsey Walker, chairman of the committee on nominations, made 


the following nominations for officers of the academy for the year 
1950-51: 


President—William J. McNiff, Miami University 

Vice President—Lowell J. Ragatz, Ohio State University 

Secretary-Treasurer—James H. Rodabaugh, Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society 


On a motion of Robert L. Jones the report of the nominating committee 
was accepted, and the secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot 
for the nominees. A resolution of thanks was voted for the work of 
Dr. Rodabaugh and his assistants, and the president expressed the grati- 
tude of the academy for the work of the committees without entertaining 
a formal resolution of thanks. 


Dr. Pershing opened a discussion of the conflict in the date of the 
meeting of the academy with that of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. On motion of Dr. Pershing the officers were instructed, in 
case of a future conflict in the dates of the meetings of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association and the Ohio College Association, to 


arrange for the meeting of the academy on another weekend than that of 
the college association. 


The question of a fall social meeting was raised by Dr. Davis, and a 
suggestion was made by Duane Smith that it be held in one of the “rural” 
colleges. Dr. Rosselot extended an invitation to Otterbein College, where- 
upon the academy voted to authorize the executive committee to look into 
the desirability of having a fall retreat at Westerville. 


These minutes were taken and prepared by S. Winifred Smith of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 


James H. Ropasaucn, Secretary 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


ALLIANCE Historicat Society, Alliance 
Mrs. Fred Donaldson, President 


The Alliance Historical Society is cooperating with other groups in 
the observance of the centennial of Alliance this summer. A series of 
events is planned, culminating in those of the week of August 26 - Septem- 
ber 2, 1950. Copies of old pictures of Alliance are being made by the 
society, which is also publishing a centennial history of the city. 


AMERICAN JEwIsH ARCHIVES, Cincinnati 
Jacob R. Marcus, Director 


Two books are being prepared for publication by members of the 
archives staff. Dr. Marcus is working on Early American Jewish Life, and 
Dr. Stern-Taeubler’s book, entitled The Court Jews, is scheduled for 
publication this year. 


BuTLeR County Historicat Society, Hamilton 
A. S. Anderson, President 


Otto Kersteiner has been elected secretary of the society in place of 
Mrs. Henry Kessling, who had been serving as secretary pro tem. 


At the March meeting, plans of the board of trustees and a special 
planning committee for the development of the Benninghofen home into 
a combination house and case museum were accepted by the society. The 
speaker at this occasion was William Grieselhuber, who discussed time- 
pieces and their evolution. He demonstrated his talk with pieces from 
his own extensive collection. 


Chairman of five committees were named at the April meeting as 
follows: membership, George Cummins; projects, Carl Schulze; historical 
objects, Charles Brennan; house and grounds, Henry Kessling; and pro- 
gram, Dr. C. J. Baldridge. Talks and practical demonstrations in weaving 
and spinning were presented at this meeting by Miss Orpha Webster of 
the department of fine arts at Miami University and Mrs. Nell Bunting of 
Hamilton. 
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Ciark County Historicat Society, Springfield 
Orton G. Rust, President 


The society is participating in the centennial anniversary of the 
incorporation of Springfield as a city in 1850. 

Volume 4 of Yester Year in Clark County, published by the society, 
will probably appear about August 1. 


Mr. Rust is now in charge of cataloging the society’s growing col. 
lections. 


Cuinton County Historica Society, Wilmington 
Howard H. Thorne, President 


The Clinton County Historical Society was organized on March 29, 
1950, when a tentative constitution was adopted and the following officers 
elected: Howard H. Thorne, president; Mrs. Harry Hague, vice president; 
Miss Claire Hague, secretary; Charles R. Starbuck, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Ethel H. Hayes, historian. Eldon L. Hayes, Judge Hugh J. Wright, 


Mrs. W. J. Galvin, M. D. Barns, and Mrs. Louis Lieurance, were named 
directors. 


CRESTLINE HistoricaL Society, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 


At a regular meeting of the society on March 2, Don Ebright, 
treasurer of state, spoke on “The Responsibility of Citizenship.” 
Mr. Ebright presented the society with a large Ohio state flag which has 
been hung in the Crestline Museum. Karl E. Hackman, of the Crestline 
High School faculty, spoke on “Conservation of Plant and Animal Life in 
Ohio” at the meeting on April 12. 


The Crestline Museum, sponsored by the society, has had many 
acquisitions in recent months. During May the museum was visited by all 
children in the public and parochial schools, together with their teachers. 

The society is promoting plans for the Crestline centennial in 1951. 


Darke County Historica Society, Greenville 
J. Lendall Williams, President 


Margarete Stoltz is curator of the Garst Museum which is maintained 
by the society in Greenville. The membership in the society has grown to 
near the five hundred mark. 
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Historical News 


DELAWARE County Historica Society, Delaware 
Mrs. Walter S. Cole, Secretary 


One hundred persons attended the society family night at Rohr- 
bough’s farm, Monday evening, March 27. B. H. Gast of Prospect showed 
films and slides of his trip through the West and into Mexico. 


FRANKLIN County HistoricaL Society, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 


On April 26, Daniel F. Prugh, secretary of the society, addressed a 
session of the fifth annual Program Planning Work Shop sponsored by 
the Librarians’ Council of Franklin County, the Community Services 
Council, and the Franklin County Library Association. He spoke on the 
accomplishments and future plans of the society. 


“The Telephone Comes to Franklin County” was the subject of an 
address by Clarence A. Swoyer at the April 28 meeting; “Pioneer Educa- 
tion in Franklin County” was the topic discussed by Dr. Francis P. 
Weisenburger, professor history at Ohio State University, at the meeting 
on May 26. 


The last of the Franklin County homestead seminars for the present 
season was held on April 11. The seminars, which have been conducted 
by Gilbert F'. Dodds, research associate of the society, have aroused a great 
deal of interest. 


The March issue of the Bulletin featured a story on Clinton Town- 
ship’s first church as told to D. F. Prugh by Mrs. J. Boyd Davis. This was 
the Clinton Chapel of the Methodist Episcopal Church erected in 1838 at 
the corner of Walhalla Road and North High Street. The building has 
been remodeled and is now occupied by the Southwick funeral home. 

The society in cooperation with the Woodrow Guild of Worthington 
presented a review of 1890-1910 historic costumes on May 12 at Hagerty 
Hall on the Ohio State University campus. 


Great Lakes Historica Society, Cleveland 
Donna L. Root, Secretary 


The annual meeting of the society was held on April 14, 1950, at the 
Cleveland Public Library, which sponsors the society. Dinner was served 
to one hundred members and guests in the Great Lakes dining room of 
the library. After a brief business meeting, William Ganson Rose, author 
of the new book, Cleveland: The Making of a City, addressed the group 
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on the “Greatness of the Great Lakes,” and showed colored slides illus. | 
trating his talk. Following Mr. Rose’s speech, a new film, “Great Lakes: 
Highway to Commerce,” was shown. 


The society cooperated with the Vixseboxse Art Galleries in present. 


ing an exhibition of paintings of lake carriers by Arthur E. Bracy at the | 


galleries from May 24 to June 8. 


Hayes Memoria Lisrary AND Museum, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 


During the spring months an increasing number of school groups 
visited the Hayes Memorial. In May these groups included the Junior 
High School and the Liberty School of Bowling Green; the freshman class 
of Perrysburg High School, and the seventh and eighth grades of Gray- 
town and Rocky Ridge, Ohio. 


The Hayes Memorial is constantly receiving additional manuscript 


and other materials for its library. Some recent acquisitions include 7 
microfilm or photostat copies of nineteen Hayes letters, two letters to | 


Hayes, twelve volumes on the War of 1812, and the papers of Samuel 
Crowell. 


Mr. Marchman and Burt Tolhurst, supervisor of District No. 2 of the 
state historical society with headquarters at the Hayes Memorial, served as 


pallbearers at the funeral of Mrs. Fanny Hayes, the last surviving child § 


of Rutherford B. Hayes and Lucy Webb Hayes. Mrs. Hayes died at 
Lewiston, Maine, on March 19. Funeral services were held on March 23 
at Spiegel Grove. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OuIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 


The spring exhibition of the society, “Scouting on the Old Frontier,” 
was opened at the Taft Museum on May 12. Old woodcuts, lithographs, 
books, maps, and manuscripts depicting frontier life from 1755 to 1813 
form the basis of the display, which is in connection with the observance 
of the centennial of the birth of Daniel Carter Beard in Cincinnati on 
June 21, 1850. A nation-wide observance opened on June 10 with a 
celebration in Cincinnati. 
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Historical News 


HistoricaL SociteTy OF NORTHWESTERN Oun10, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive-Director 


The society has published in mimeographed form the Lucas County 
Tourists’ Guide by Kathryn Miller Keller, which outlines four tours in 
Lucas County and gives data on historic sites. 


Judge Lehr Fess has been named president of the society to succeed 
the late Richard D. Logan, and Paul B. Cook, Jr., has been elected vice 
president. 


HistoricaL SocieTy oF TALLMADGE, Tallmadge 
Henry Bierce, President 


The ninety-second annual meeting of the society was held on March 9. 
This society, the oldest of its kind in the state, keeps a record of the events 
of the year, crop and weather reports, and other data. Important historical 
documents have been microfilmed by the society and placed in the Akron 
public library. 


Lorain County Historica Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 


The society observed the 133d anniversary of the founding of Elyria 
with an annual party at the Y. W. C. A. on March 17. On this occasion 
Judge Horace Nye spoke on “Fifty Years on Washington Avenue,” telling 
of the homes and residents at the beginning of the century. During the 
same week, the society, under the direction of Mrs. Kenneth Boylan, was 
responsible for a display of historical material in three store windows. 


All officers of the society were reelected for another year. They are: 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, president; Prof. Robert S. Fletcher, first vice 
president; Mrs. Cloyd D. Gull, second vice president; Mrs. Milton E. 
Wilcox, recording secretary; Mrs. Frank T. Horan, corresponding secre- 
tary; and Max Podley, treasurer. 


Ox1o STtaTE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HisTorIcaL Society, Columbus 
Erwin C. Zepp, Director 


The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the state historical society was held 
on Friday and Saturday, April 14 and 15. At the afternoon session on 


Friday, Arthur C. Johnson was reelected president for the twenty-sixth 
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year, and Webb C. Hayes, Joseph E. Van Meter, and Fred J. Milligan 
were elected trustees, the last two being new members of the board. The 
principal speaker for the afternoon meeting of county and local historical 
societies was Louis C. Jones, director of the New York State Historical 
Association, whose topic was “Folk Culture and Local History.” During 
the afternoon the new lounge was dedicated with an informal tea. 

At the annual dinner on Friday evening, James M. Cox, former 
governor of Ohio, and Earl N. Manchester, librarian of the Ohio State 
University library, were presented with honorary life memberships, and 
Arthur C, Johnson was honored for his twenty-five years service as presi- 
dent of the society. James B. Conant, president of Harvard University, 
gave the address of the occasion,* which dedicated the new additions to 
the Ohio State Museum and Library Building. 

On Saturday afternoon, the Committee on Medical History and 
Archives of the society held its annual session, with Dr. Jonathan Forman 
presiding. A number of papers of interest to the medical historian were 
read, 


Ottawa County Historicat Museum, Port Clinton 
May Hesselbart, Curator 


Radio station WFRO, Fremont, recently broadcast a story of the 
beginnings of Port Clinton and an account of the museum, both of which 
were prepared by Miss Hesselbart. 

The curator has received a beautiful French vase about 150 years old 
which was sent to the museum on the Ohio car of the French gratitude 
train by a native of Port Clinton as a token of her love for her birthplace 
and native state. 


SHAKER Historica Society, Cleveland 
Mrs. Harry D. Piercy, Secretary 


A large gathering of members of the society was held this spring, at 
which Shaker songs were sung and pictures of North Union were shown. 

Two publications by the secretary, Caroline B. Piercy, The Valley of 
God’s Pleasure and Shaker Vittals, a booklet on Shaker food, have 
recently appeared. 

John Hecker resigned as treasurer of the society, and Howard Luce 
has been named to the office. 


* The address is printed on pages 231-238 of this issue of the Quarterly. ff 
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Historical News 


SueLBy County Historica Society, Sidney 
George 0. Harshbarger, Secretary 


The society is making a study of the log houses still standing in 
Shelby County for the purpose of compiling a short history of each. A 
picture file of the houses is also being made. 


Sons AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 


Numerous requests for information and for instruction for building 
model steamboats have come to the organization as a result of two articles 
published earlier this year which mention or describe the River Museum 
at Campus Martius, Marietta. One of the articles, “Packet Boat Valhalla” 
by Melvin Beck, appeared in the Ford Times for March 1950; the other, 
“So Much Happens Along the Ohio River” by Frederick Simpich, 
appeared in the National Geographic for February 1950. 


Stark County Historicat Society, Canton 
E. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer 


New officers elected at a meeting of the board of trustees on April 6 
are Donald K. Merwin, president; Howard B. Sohn, vice president; and 
Mrs. Rose Sengleitner, assistant secretary-treasurer. E. T. Heald was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Of the 1,000 copies printed of The Stark County Story, Volume I, 


The Cities, Towns and Villages of Stark County, all except 140 have been 
sold. 


Summit County Historica Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 


The society held its twenty-fifth anniversary banquet on May 18 at 
the Grace Reformed Church in Akron. The speaker was Frank Siedel, 
author of The Ohio Story, a book and a radio series. 

Articles on “The Counterfeiters of the Cuyahoga Valley,” “The 
United States Naval Base in Summit County,” and “The Old Wolf Ledge,” 
have appeared in the March, April, and May issues of the Bulletin. 
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Upper Onto VALLEY HistToricat Society, Wheeling, W. Va. 
John A. Moore, Secretary 


The society is carrying on a campaign for new memberships and has 
as its motto for 1950, “Every member get a new member.” 

The speaker for the March 15 meeting was Reece Peddicord, who 
spoke on the history of the Upper Ohio Valley. 


Warren County Historicau Society, Lebanon 
Mary Lincoln, Secretary 


The guest speaker at a meeting on March 27 was J. Richard Lawwill, 
director of the Anthony Wayne Parkway Board. The tenth anniversary 
dinner meeting was held on May 22. Erwin C. Zepp, Richard S. Fatig, 
and Reed Massé of the state historical society were guests. 

The fourth annual pilgrimage to historic houses in Warren County, 
sponsored by the society, was conducted on June 3 and 4. Eight houses 
were included in this year’s tour. 


WELLSVILLE Historica Society, Wellsville 
Edgar S. Davidson, President 


The society has had manufactured a ten and a half inch plate of 
translucent china in commemoration of the 155th anniversary of the 
settlement of Wellsville. The plate has seven illustrations of things closely 
connected with the history of the city. Each design is framed by orna- 
mental scrollwork which extends into the well of the plate to form a 
“W” for Wellsville. The plate was made by the Wellsville China Com- 
pany, the oldest pottery in the city. The art work was done by Herbert 
Bar and the engraving by John and Cedric Stanway. C. L. Nickels is 
chairman of the committee in charge of the production and distribution of 
the plate. 


WESTERN RESERVE Historica Society, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 


The manuscript seminars for the current season were concluded in 
May. In March the subject was “Ohio Transportation”; in April, “Zoar 
Records”; and in May, “Early Banks and Banking in Ohio.” 

The final Study Club program of the current series was presented on 


May 24. It consisted of a talk on and demonstration of carding and spin- 
ning wool by the director of the society. 
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Historical News 


Wyanpot County Historicat Society, Upper Sandusky 
Harry E. Kinley, Secretary 

The Wyandot Museum, which is maintained by the society, has been 
redecorated during the past year, new lighting fixtures installed, and the 
exhibits rearranged. Many new exhibits have been acquired by loan or 
purchase. These include a double-seated sleigh, which has been added to 
the pioneer collection at the fair grounds. 


During the current year the society plans to erect a directional 
marker to the Wyandot Mission Church and to build a new monument to 
Colonel Crawford to replace the present one, which is beyond repair. 


About Historians 


A. T. Volwiler, chairman of the department of history at Ohio Uni- 
versity, will teach at Michigan State College during the 1950 summer 
session. Dr. Volwiler spoke at the annual initiation banquet of the 
Marietta College chapter of Phi Alpha Theta. 

“German Lutheranism: a Psychological Study” by Carl G. Gustavson 
appeared in the Journal of the History of Ideas for April 1950. 





Warren Hickman, a recent graduate of the University of Geneva, is 
teaching Dr. Binkley’s courses in history and political science at Ohio 
Northern University this year. Dr. Binkley is a Fulbright professor at 
Oxford University, England, and will serve as visiting professor at Co- 
lumbia University this summer. He will return to Ohio Northern for the 
fall quarter. 





Warren A. Beck, will replace Edward F. Blount as instructor on the 
history staff at Capital University. Mr. Beck has his B. A. from Augustana 
College and his M. A. from Wayne University. 





Albert G. D. Levy professor of history at Hiram College, conducted 
ten students on an eight-weeks’ tour of Europe during the fourth term 
(February 20 to April 19). Credit in social science was given for the tour. 


Paul I. Miller is spending the second semester at American University 
as visiting professor of the Interinstitutional Washington Semester. 


Eleanor Zelliot, M. A. Bryn Mawr, taught European history at Hiram 
College the fourth term. 
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Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., of Harvard University, gave the Taft 
Memorial Lectures on American History at the University of Cincinnaij 
in March. 

Louis M. Sears of Purdue University and Harry Stevens of Duke Uni- 
versity will teach in the summer session of the University of Cincinnati, 





O. J. Fredriksen of Miami University has been granted another leave 
of absence to continue in the government service in Germany, 1950-5], 
Irene Meister is to continue teaching Russian history and language while 
Dr. Fredriksen is on leave. 


William E. Smith has been appointed dean of the graduate school at 


Miami University. He will continue to serve as chairman of the history 
department. 





John Hall Stewart, on leave from Western Reserve University, writes 
from Dublin, Ireland, that he is finding a wealth of material on the French 
Revolution in Irish newspapers, and that working conditions in Dublin 
are excellent. 





The Cleveland Plain Dealer for April 21 carried an article by David 
Vormelker about Mrs. Annette Fitch Nelson. Mrs. Nelson is a well known 
radio speaker and writer of pioneer history of Ashtabula County and the 
Western Reserve. Much of her material is based upon her own vast col- 
lection of manuscripts, including family letters of her grandfather, 
Orramel H. Fitch, a pioneer settler in Ashtabula County, and her father, 
Edward H. Fitch, an Ashtabula lawyer in the early days. 





Harold J. Grimm, professor of history at Ohio State University, will 
give courses at San Diego State College, California, this summer. He has 
been on leave during the spring quarter for an extended stay in Mexico. 


Eugene H. Roseboom read a paper, “Southern Ohio and the Union in 
1863,” at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at 
Oklahoma City, April 20-22. Dwight L. Smith also read a paper at the 
Oklahoma meeting. His subject was “Peace Comes to the Old Northwest, 
1795.” 


Sydney N. Fisher gave the mid-year commencement address, January 
27, at Ashland College. During the winter he gave a series of lectures on 
world affairs to the World Study group of the Columbus chapter of the 
American Association of University Women. 
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Walter L. Dorn has addressed several groups on subjects relating to 
American military government and the German problem. He spoke at the 
Annual Iowa Historical Conference on March 3, at Wittenberg College on 
March 22, and at Kenyon College on April 19. 

Lowell Ragatz, chairman of the department of history, spoke at a re- 
gional meeting of Phi Alpha Theta at Otterbein, gave the February lecture 
at the Ohio State Museum, and addressed the new chapter of Phi Alpha 
Theta at the University of Cincinnati. 

David Lattimer has accepted a teaching position at Denison Uni- 
versity. 

Francis P. Weisenburger has been appointed to the advisory board of 
the Franklin County Historical Society. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Auntie Kate: Her Journey Through Ninety Years. By Katharine 
Garford Thomas. (Columbus, Ohio History Press, Ohio State Archaeolog. 
ical and Historical Society, 1949, 252p., illustrations. $3.50.) 


Volumes of biography based upon reminiscences can be fruitful re- 
sources for the historian who is attempting to reconstruct the details of 
social history. In this book the memories of Katharine Moody Smith, 
who during her long lifetime from 1838 to 1932 lived reasonably close 
to the main current of American history, are recorded by her niece. 

It is to the author’s credit that in her role of historian she demon- 
strated a concern for accuracy and eschewed embellishment where her 
aunt’s memories lacked coherence. Unfortunately she did not handle her 
unusual collection of family records and her reports of interviews with 
skill, and the result lacks clarity and style. Sentences like the following: 
“While eager to be off, once plans were laid, yet there was sadness in their 
hearts at leaving a home so dear to them all,” disrupt the course of 
thought and irritate the reader. 

Auntie Kate would seem to have had an unusually full life that took 
her from a childhood in Puritan Massachusetts to the rigors of pioneer 
life in Washington Territory and back to a dignified retirement in a sedate 
Ohio town. There are interesting glimpses of student life at Mt. Holyoke 
in the decade before the Civil War and a few fragments of public opinion 
in New England relative to that conflict. Auntie Kate’s one national re- 
cognition came by way of passing reference in the New York newspapers 
to the unknown person who marred Elyria, Ohio’s, reception for President 
Johnson by waving a black flag from a window at his passing train. The 
black flag was actually a piece of black silk fastened to a parasol on a 
moment’s inspiration, but it elicited a remarkable amount of speculation 
about Elyria’s sinister intentions toward the chief executive. Descriptions 
of the graciousness of life in nineteenth-century Elyria are provocative of 
nostalgia, while the endurance of frontier hardships by families who had 
known a more comfortable existence is another aspect of the last century 
which has been less reluctantly forgotten. 

In the last chapters of the book the subject of this biography becomes 
a more realistic figure, and the author succeeds in imparting to the reader 
some of the veneration she felt for her aunt. Her correspondence with 
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Mrs. Herbert Hoover constitutes a delicate compliment to the good taste 
of that first lady. 


It is to be regretted that the author did not entirely succeed in re- 
animating her aunt’s world. The inclusion of many genealogical details 
will make the book highly interesting to many persons with ancestral roots 
in the Western Reserve, but to the average reader those details will be 
chiefly a source of confusion which limit the interest of the book. 


Wit L. Fisk, Jr. 
Muskingum College 





Guide to the Burlington Archives in the Newberry Library, 1851-1901. 
Compiled by Elisabeth Coleman Jackson and Carolyn Curtis. (Chicago, 
Newberry Library, 1949. xxiii + 334p., index. Paper.) 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company transferred the 
bulk of its nineteenth century office and land office records to the Newberry 
Library in April 1943. They cover the period from about 1851 to 1900. 
The Misses Jackson and Curtis properly call this a guide, since it is con- 
siderably more detailed than a mere catalog; and in addition it has a 
comprehensive index. 


The collection consists of more than a million letters, some fifteen 
hundred bundles of miscellaneous material, and about two thousand bound 
volumes of ledgers, accounts, and operative books. Some of the records 
which will be of special value to investigators are the “Correspondence 
Files”; “Decade Subject Files,” containing statements, papers relating to 
equipment, personnel, contracts, new lines, other roads, and pools; “Land 
Records”; and the like. There are materials relating to some two hundred 
other railroad companies listed in the table of contents, with detailed de- 
scription of all the records pertaining to them in Section 8 of the Guide 
(pp. 208-328). 

The system of classification adopted is based primarily upon an 
arrangement of the records as they came to the library, upon the theory 
(a basic one in archival administration) that the original groupings were 
done with a purpose, and that this may prove of value to the scholar in 
using the material in research. The Guide is in no sense a calendar, for 
the collection is much too large to expect such detailed treatment. 


Aside from one or two minor flaws the work appears to have been 


carefully and accurately done. The index is adequate and no errors were 
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noted. The collection is open for research but permission must be ob- 
tained from the librarian in advance. 
Wm. D. OverMAN 


Firestone Library & Archives 
Akron, Ohio 





White Pine Days on the Taquamenon. By William Davenport Hul. 
burt. (Lansing, Historical Society of Michigan, 1949. 152p., illustra- 
tions.) 

The author was a native of Mackinac (born 1868) who spent most 
of his life in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The years of his early 
maturity coincided with Michigan’s great lumbering era, when the finest 
stand of white pine in the world was slaughtered with obscene haste to 
create a few dozen millionaires and a legacy of wasted resources which 
left the northern half of the state a poverty-stricken ruin. 

For all this, however, our author bore no share of responsibility. 
Infantile paralysis incapacitated him for the strenuous physical life of a 
lumberjack, and this condition, combined with a taste for natural history, 
led him to become an observant student of the life—animal, plant, and 
human—of the north country to which be belonged. 

He recorded his observations and experiences in attractive narratives 
which found a ready market in the newspapers and magazines of the time, 
some of them being eventually reprinted in the form of books. All but 
two of the stories which comprise the present volume are reprinted from 
McClure’s Magazine, the Youth’s Companion, and other publications in 
which they originally appeared. The present publication is issued as a 
memorial volume by Hulburt’s brothers and sisters. The nine separate 
stories which it contains are replete with human interest, and insofar as 
the reviewer can judge they present a faithful picture of the life and times 
to which they are devoted. 

Since the narratives are human interest stories rather than formal 
history, it would be idle to subject them to any detailed criticism. One 
_closing comment, however, seems appropriate. From cover to cover the 
book contains no single hint of the existence of Paul Bunyan, the mythical 
lumberjack hero — suggestive evidence, although negative in character, 
in support of the contention of some investigators that Paul and his cycle 
of tales are the twentieth-century invention of certain literary romancers 
rather than the folklore of the lumberjacks themselves. 

M. M. QuaIFE 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The American Indian: An Introduction to the Anthropology of the 
New World. By Clark Wissler. (New York, Peter Smith, 3d edition, 
reprinted, 1950. xvii + 466p., frontispiece, illustrations, maps, charts, 
appendix, bibliography, and index. $5.50.) 


Books out of print but still in demand are often hard to obtain and 
expensive to buy when they are available. To overcome these difficulties 
Peter Smith of the National Bibliophile Service is reprinting such books 
from time to time. The present volume has been reprinted in a limited 
edition by the photo-offset method. 


The third edition of The American Indian, though outdated, still 
remains the best general work on the subject and is a standard summary 
of anthropological research in the western hemisphere. The late 
Dr. Wissler, who served for many years as curator of anthropology at 
the American Museum of Natural History, and who had vast experience 
in the field, was eminently qualified to produce this volume. In a very 
systematic manner he classifies the culture of the new world natives and 
describes it from the standpoint of food areas, domestication of animals, 
methods of transportation, textiles, ceramics, architecture, stone and metal 
work, inventions, fine arts, social patterns, and mythology. Further 
delineation is made linguistically, archaeologically, and somatically. 


Wissler’s most important contribution is the “culture area” concept 
which he builds up to and finally presents in full in the now famous 
Chapter Fourteen. This classification of social groups according to their 
culture traits is reached by a simultaneous consideration of groupings of 
the Indians according to single traits that result in certain definite geo- 
graphic regions such as “food areas” and “ceramic areas,” and applica- 
tion of this consideration to the social or tribal units. Using this method 
he divides the two Americas into fifteen culture regions or areas. In each 
there is a focal point around which are grouped specific culture traits 
that are common to the tribes within the area. These traits diminish in 
number and decrease in intensity as one goes further from the center. 
New ones gradually increase in number and intensity until one arrives at 
a new center. This is essentially the thesis of The American Indian. 

The “culture area” concept as developed by Wissler, as well as Franz 
Boas, N. C. Nelson, and others, has become the standard means of classi- 
fication. The chief criticism of its application by Wissler is that although 
he has perceived the importance and significance of focal points resulting 
in culminations which may be defined in temporal and spatial terms, he 
has applied this only very indefinitely and summarily. This is noticed, for 
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example, in what he defines as the “Eastern Woodland Area,” comprising, 
approximately, the territory bounded by the Hudson Bay, the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers, and the Atlantic Ocean. Within this area, the localization 
of a center is attempted only half-heartedly. That portion of the region 
above the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River he passes over as being 
comparable to the Mackenzie Area of upper Canada. The balance of the 
Eastern Woodland is divided into three sub-areas, comprising the Iro- 
quoian, “Central Algonkin,” and “Eastern Algonkin” tribes. Suggesting 
that a southern origin disqualifies them for a place in the type group, that 
the tribes are not well known, with some being extinct, and that the data 
are far from adequate, Wissler dismisses this culture area by saying its 
characterization is “difficult.” While there is validity in questioning such 
an arbitrary application of his culture area concept, Wissler’s critics do 
not hesitate to acknowledge their indebtedness to him for his pioneering 
work in the study and classification of the American Indian. 

Dwicut L. SmitH 

Ohio State University 





